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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & C 
DITION JUST READY AT 


THE HANDSOME HUMES. 


SECOND ED 


“Told with all the grace and charm of Mr. William Black’s familiar narrative style 


A refreshing wholesomeness of thought and tone pervades Mr. Black’s excellent book 
contains several graphic and artistic descriptions of the rural scenery in the neighbourhood of Henley and Wargrave, favourite baunts of aquatic and fashionable Erglish society.” 


OMPANY 





| KS, 


ALL LIBRARIES. 


By WILLIAM BLACK. In 8 vols. 


, Which ako 


Daily Tel graph. 





THE CAMPAIGN IN MATABELELAND. | 


All interested in this Campaign, in South African Politics, and especially the Chartered 
Company, should 
READ THE CHEAP THIRD EDITION OF 


LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL’S BOOK, 


Now Ready at all Booksellers, 


“MEN, MINES, AND ANIMALS IN SOUTH AFRICA.” 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 6s. 














MY DARK COMPANIONS 


AND THEIR STRANGE STORIES. 
By HENRY M. STANLEY, D.C.L., &e. 
With over Sixty Illustrations by WatieR W. Buckiey. 


1 vol., small demy 8yo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


‘* Mr. Stanley has constructed a fascinating edifice of folk-lore..... A collection «f mythos 


logical stories, which are both interesting and instructive.”’—Duily Telegiuph, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


THE EMIGRANT SHIP. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


In 3 vols. 


“‘ The story is capitally told, and full of freeh interest.””— Athenaeum. 





THE LAST EARLS of BARRYMORE, 1769-1824. By 
“me Soeeoe, Author of ‘‘ The Princely Chandos,”’ &c. ee a 


A MEMOIR of EDWARD CALVERT, ARTIST. By his 
Third Son, SAMUEL CALVERT. With 30 inset ‘Plates, and other Iliustrations in 
Facsimile from the Artist’s Designs. _ ; ’ 

Strictly LIMITED EDITION of 350 Copies, imperial quarto, with large margins, each copy 
numbered and signed, THREE GUINEAS net. 


LANDMARKS of a LITERARY LIFE, 1820-1892. By 
Mrs. NEWTON CROSLAND (Camilla Toulmin), Author of “ Mrs. Blake,” &c. With 
Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. : 

“Seldom has it been given to an author to chronicle the accession and the jubilee of a 
sovereign. More rarely, if possible, to have known personally the eminent men and women of | 

a period extending to seven decades.””— Yorkshire Herald. 


CHARLES KEENE’S LIFE and LETTERS. By George 
SOMES LAYARD, B.A. With 3 Portraite. 30 Full-Page and 44 emaller Illustrations, 


including 15 Photogravures. Cheap Edition. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 64. 
‘Mr. Layard’s book is worthy of his subject, and excellent reading from pn © last.” 
aturday Review, 


“One of the most beautiful illustrated books that has appeared fur many years.” —Spectator. | 


, 
WILLIAM HOGARTH, MR. AUSTIN DOBSON’S 
CRITICAL BIOGRAPHY of. Cheap Edition. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 
“ An authoritative monograph on Hogarth and his works. .....Executed in a manner 
eminently worthy of Mr. Dobson’s high reputation for literary +kill and critical acumen.” 
Times, 


A CENTURY of PAINTERS of the ENGLISH SCHOOL. 
By the late RICHARD REDGRAVE, C.B , B.A.,and SAMUEL REDGRAVE. New 
ay With the addition of 24 Full-Page Illustrations. fquare 4to, cloth, gilt top, | 

8. 


MEMORABLE PARIS HOUSES: a Handy Guide, with 


Illustrative, Critical, and Anecdotal Notices. By WILMOT HARRISON, Author of 
“‘ Memorable London Houses.” With over 60 Original Illustrations of Celebrities and 
their Houses. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


~NEW NOVELS AND STORIES AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
A PRISONER of WAR. By F. A. Inderwick, Q.C, Author 


of *‘Sideliehts on the Stuarts,” &c. Illustrated after Drawings Ly William Padgett. 
d in Jupanese vellum, small post 8vo, 5s. 


CLAUDEA’S ISLAND. By Esme Stuart, Author of| 


* Virginie’s Husband,”’ ‘‘ Joan Vollacott,’”’ &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. | 


A WITCH’S LEGACY. By Hesketh J. Bell, Author of 


“Obeah ; Witcheraft in the West Indies,” &c. 2 vols., crown S8vo, cloth, 21s. 


TdE TRIUMPH of THERESA: a Novel. By Jeffrey 





MAJOR WINGATE’S BOOK.—TENTH AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
TEN YEARS’ CAPTIVITY in the MAHDI’S CAMP, 
1882-1892. From the Original Manuscripts of Father JOSEPILT OBRWAL DER. late 


Priest of the Austrian Mission Station at Delen, in Kordofan. 
a R.A. Fully Iilustrated, Revised, and Condensed. 
extra, 6s. 


** A book unique of its kind, and well woithy of the permanent place it bas attained in 


By Major I. R. 
Crown svo, cloth 


contemporary literature.””—See 20-page criticism in Du//in Review for October, 1893. 


HOW I SHOT MY BEARS; or, Two Years’ Tent-Life in 


Kullu and Laboul. By Mrs. R.H. TYACKE. With Maps and numerous Illusiza- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


“ Something ooaly new and original in the literature of sport....... 
always lively, her style is pleasant, graphic, and accurate, and her book is charmicg.” 


ON the INDIAN HILLS; or, Coffee-Planting in Southern 
India. By EDWIN LESTER ARNOLD, Author of *' The Wonderful Adve n‘urrs of 
Phra the Phovician.” Revised and partly Rewritten. With a Preface by Sir EDWIN 
ARNOLD. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


‘* Fresher matter or more intere:ting reading of the kind has not been given to the public.” 
Ss 


TWO ROVING ENGLISHWOMEN in GREECE. By 


ISABEL J. ARMSTRONG. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


‘A lively narrative of an adventurous tour in classic lands, full of high spirits and good 
humour.””— Times, 


THE LAND of P0CO T/EMPO: the Great American Mystery. 
By CHARLES F. LUMMIS, Author of “A Tramp across the Continent,” &c. 
Numerous Illustrations from Photographs and Sketches by the Author. Demy svo, 
cloth «xtra, 10s. 6d. 


CAMP FIRES of a NATURALIST: the Story of Fourteeti 


Expeditions after North American Mammals, from the Field Notes of Professor LEWIS 
L. DYCHE., of the Kansas State University. By CLARENCE E. EDWORD3. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


COMIC TRAGEDIES. Written by “Joe” and “Meg,” and 


Acted by the * Little Women.” By LOUISA M. ALCOTT, Author of * Little Men,’’ 
&e. With Portraits of Joe and Meg from early Daguerreotypes. Crown 8vo, cloth, fs. 


THE BLACK BAR. By George Manville Fenn, Author of 


** Off to the Wilds,” * Dick o’ the Fers,” “The Silver Canon,” &c. With numercus 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 53. 


THE CASTLE of the CARPATHIANS. By Jules Verne. 


Profuscly Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 
“A winter withcut a book by Jules Verne would scarcely be intelligible.” — Gu/c. 


UNDER the SEA tothe NORTH POLE. By Pierre Mael. 


Mrs. Tyacke’s tone is 
World 





EN. 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 21s. 
By | 


BEYOND the BUSTLE : a Tale of South Africa. 
vol., crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. | 


JENNER TAYLER. 


THE FEVER of LIFE. By Fergus Hume, Author of “The| 
Mystery of a Hansom Cab,” &c. New and Cheaper Edition. 1 vol., crown Svo, cloth, 6s. | 


Loxpvon: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Lrv., Sr. Dunsran’s Hovsn, Ferrer Lave 


Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


“PREACHERS OF THE AGE SERIES.” —New Volume. 
THE BURNING BUSH, and other Sermons. By the Right 


Rev. W. CARPENTER, Lord Bishop of Ripon. Crown 8vo, with Portrait, cloth, 3s. 6d 


, B.C, 
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Saar WRITER, Typist, desires 

SECRETARIAL WORK, or Permanent Engagement. Own 
Ms hine and Duplicator (Yost). Translations—French, German..- - 
AcaApemy Office, 27, ¢ anneny Lane, W.C. 


ipHE AUTHORS’ BUREAU, Limited.— 


\ Literary Syndicite and Press Agence “ Medium of Com- 
municetion between Authors, Editors, an Publishe rs.” Advises 
upon, revises, and negotiates MSS. | Consultations (by appointment 
o ly) free. —Address the Secretary, 3, Victoria Street, » Westenneter, 


J DUCATION. —-Dasitnion as to best 


4 University or Army Tutors, and Schools for Boys or Girls at 
home or abroad, may be obtained (free of charge) hy sending a state- 
ment of requirements to R. J. Beevorn, MA, 8, Lancaster Place, 
Strand, 


‘THE TRUTH about STAMMERING.— 


Any one interested will receive the latest information and im- 
wrtant books on the cure, on loan, post free, without charge, from 
rut aret, Messrs. Deacon's, 154, Leadenhall Street, B.C. 


fo INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 

MEN in all parts, willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT 
PATIENTS, giving full pesdienings and terms, sent gratis. The list 
iveludes private asylums, &e ; schools also recommended, — Address 
Mr. G. B. Stocker, 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 


TYPE-WRITING. 
AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, &c.— 
typewritten by Ray 


Scientific, Literary, and Medical MSS. carefully ona prom: 
Co U 
I'iivate room for dicts rion. 


Norfo!k Street, Strand, 
([YPE- WRITING. —All kinds of Copying. 





oth 
ee 
Highe st references. 


Translations. 
AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS, Pedigrees, &. Home Work. 
or 5,000 words, and over, Is. per 


er folio (72 words); 
Herts 


Miss Nienrineart, The Avenue, Stevenage, 


CATALOGUES 
OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


thousand. - 
I: 
promptly supplied on moderate terms, 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & CO., Sono Square, 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 

li, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
20, SOUTH FREDERICK ‘STRE ET, EDINBURGH. 
CATALOGUES post free on application, 

AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS, ; 


> > r 19g a r 
( ; P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 

© and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 ~y 29 West ird Street, New 
York, and 4, BEDFORD STREBT, LONDON, W.., desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House in Londen for filling, on the most 
taveuralne terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA. 
TIONS fof "ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS. 
cAT Lod UES sent on applic: ation 


Terms: id, 


37, 











PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


Al 

NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 

~KING, SELL & k AILTON, Limited, high-class Printers 
, Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C., are 
the Printing and Publishing of dub tans 
Newspapers, Magazines, Books, Catalogues. Pamphlets, Prospectuses, 
Articles of Association, Minutes of Evide nee, &e, in the best style. 
Their offices are fitted with the latest improvements in Rotary and 
other Machinery, the most modern English and Foreign Ty and they 
employ none but first-class workmen, Facilities upon a premises 
for Editorial Offices, free. Advertising and Publishing De wurtments 
conducted, Telephone 2759. Telegraph, “ Africanism, London. 


and Pult hishers, 12 
prepared to undertake 
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TRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—For 
Musical Education and Examination, Inst. 1872. 
President, Sir RICHARD E WEBSTER, Q.C., M.P. 
Warden, Professor E. H. Turpin, Mus. Doc. 
Director of Examinations, oor Jas. Higgs, Mus. B. 

NEXT STUDENTS’ CONCERT, Nov. 

The last day of entry is Dec. 9 for the forty-first half-yearly higher 
examinations, which will take place during the week commencing 
Jan. 8, 184, as uoder 

1. For the Diplomas of Licentiate in Music (L.T.C.L.) and Associate 
in Music (A.T.C.L.), and for the special distinction of Fellow 
(B.T.C. . 

For special certificates ~ separate subjects. Practical division 
ehaaate. organ, singing, 

3. For special certificates in Be parate subjects. 
(harmony, &c.). 


Theoretical division 


LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 
Eighteenth Annual Series. 
The next half-yearly examination in Musical Knowledge (theor my) 
will take place on Saturday, Dec. 16, 1893, at he A centres through 


out the United Kingdom. Last day of entry Nov. 
Local Examinations in Instrumental an Vooal "Music Gnetadins 


An important Selected Portion of the Library of Books, Manu- 
scripts, and Letters collected by WILLIAM HAZLITT, the 
Essayist ; his Son, the late Mr. Registrar HAZLITT; and 
his Grandson, Mr. W. CAREW HAZLITT, 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & 
HODGE will SELL by AveTION at their HOUSE, No. 13, 
WELLINGTON _ STR a ae -. W.C., on THURSD. AY, 
Novemper 23, and Follo' mg De o'clock ck precisely, an important 
a Le CTED PORTION, ? OOKS. MANG dL ERS 
WILLIAM HAZLIT?, the > Esaayist, ee thor of “ Table 

Talk ” and other Works; his a thet ate Mr. istrar HAZLITT; 
and his Grandson, Mr. HAZLITT, editor * Bibliographical 
Cc and Notes,” &e., yt which will be Send the Hazlitt 
Papers, avele., folio, embracing an oem Assemb! Autograph 
Letters from Hazlitt, the Lambs, Lei be by unt, an Assort- 
ment of ‘orrespondence from some of the most fan lates a rey 
Geant Origi 

in ~ 2-1-3 
Secs inal hiss. of Hazlitt’s Essays—his own 
iel’s Poems, with Autograph Letters 
and MSS. N iat; Col eridge and Lamb—and ya First Editions of 
Hazlitt, Lamb, Gheiieg, &c.—and a number of interesting and very 
rare Volumes "in Early lish Literature, besides a variety of 
ks—Society's Transactions, &c., allin the finest condition, 





3&3 














»ianoforte, organ playing, solo singing, violin, &c.) are 
he place ‘at various centres in the United Kingdom during November 
and December, 

Any or all of the following printed papers may be had on application 
to the undersigued : (a) Regulations and List of Music to be performed 
for the Local Examinations in Instrumental and Vocal Music, and 
Regulations for the (Theoretical) Local Examinations in Musical 
Knowledge ; (b) List of Local Centres ; (c) Regulations Le the Higher 
Examinations for Diplomas and ¢ ‘ertificates and List of Music to be 
performed for the Higher Certificates in Vocal and Instrumental 
Subjects ; (d) Prospectus of the Classes and Lectures Department ; (e) 
General P rospectus, containing List of Honorary Officers, 

By order of the Academical Board, 
SHELLEY FISHER, Secretary. 


Mandeville- anes ace, Manchester-square, W. 


B! SH OPSGATE FOUNDATION. 


The Covemnems are prepared rage reosive APPLICATIONS for the 
office of DIRECTOR and LIBR AN of the BISHOPSGATE 
INSTITUTE. Age not to exceed an Qualifications: University 
degree, a knowledge of modern languages and literature, with good 
business capacities. Salary £400, rising to aon. No personal can- 
vassing will be allowed. —Apply, by letter Ry with testimonials 
(15 copies). not later than the 3ist December, to Tue Cuatrman of the 
Governors of the Bishopsgate Foundation, 15, Devonshire Square, 


a London, E 


, RESHAM COLLEGE 


Basinghall Street, E.C. 





A COURSE of LECTURES on “cu GEOMETRY of CHANC E 
will be given on TUESDAY, Nov. Wednesday, Nov. 22, Thursc 
Nov. 23, and Friday, Nov. 24, by K KARL PE ARSON, M.A., Gresham 
Professor of Geome try. They will deal in an elementary manner with 
the )application of Normal, Skew, and Compound Curves to Physical, 
tatistics, and will be illustrated y the 
The Lectures begin at 6 p.m, and are free 





anc 
Lantern and Saar 
to the public. 


THE DURHAM COLLEGE of SCIENCE 


NEWCASTLE-U PON-TYNE. 

The President and Council are prepared to receive APPLICATIONS 
for the post of PRINCIPAL in the COLLEGE, The salary at present 
is £500 per annum. 4 the Constitution of the College it is not 
necessary that the Principal should have made any branch of Science 
his especial study. 

Applications, accompanied by references and thirty-six copies of not 
more than five testimonials, must be sent on or before Novemner 18th, 
to the undersigned, who will, on request, furnish particulars as to 
the duties. H. F. Stocgpate, Secretary. 











[UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of WALES, 


ABERYSTWYTH. 





APPLICATIONS for the Appointment of 


ne Council invite 
LECTURER 


Th 
PROFESSOR of OLD and MODERN FRENCH an 
in OLD GERMAN, at a Salary of £200 per annum. 

Cc magidates must show evidence of proficiency in Conversational 


French. 

Full particulars of duties, &., may be obtained from the under- 
signed, to whom applications, together with copies of testimonials, 
must be sent on or before the 9th December next. 

T. Mortimer mn Coen, Registrar. 


[MPORTANT | to STUDENTS and 
LITERARY MEN.—PATERSON’S “INDEX RERUM” will 
supply a much felt want to any one who wishes to preserve a reference 
or make a note of what they read. It is based on a better plan than 
Todd's, and enables the =-3 using it to select quickly the exact 
place where to enter in the briefest possible form, and yet with great 
clearness, the result of his reading. In three sizes, price 10s. 7s. 6d. 
and 5s. each, post free, from Patersox & Ross, 101, Byres-road, Glasgow’ 


Descriptive Circular free on application. 


THE AUTHOR’ Ss MANUAL, 
By PERCY RUSSELL. 
With Prefatory Remarks by Mr. GLADSTONE. 
Sixth Edition, Revieed. Crown 8yvo, cloth gilt, 5s. 
With Portrait. 


The WESTMINSTER REVIEW says: “ A very complete manual 
and guide for journalist and author. It is not a merely practical work 
—it is literary and appreciative of lite rature in its best sense...... We 


have little else but praise for the volume. 
DIGBY, LONG & CO., PUBLISHERS, 


18, BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


THE COMPLETE PEERAGE 
Of ENGLAND, SCUTLAND, IRELAND, 
Extant, Extinct, or Dormant, 


Edited by G. E. C. 


To be completed in 8 vols. Vols. I. to V., containing Letters A to M 
(which have already been issued at a Guinea each to Subscribers) can 
be had for Seven Guineas from the Publishers, Wituiam Poutarp & 
Co., Printers, Exeter. 

rly Review for October, 1893, speaks of this Work «as 
pw a 4 to every library of refereuce 


de , 


abe lu 





May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had; if by post. 
on receipt of six stamps. 


({OPPERPLATE and other ENGRAY- 
/ INGS AUCTION, at COLOGNE, 


On the 29th NOVEMBER, 1893, and following days, the Undersigued 
will SELL by PUBLIC AUCTION, the highly important 
Collection of 
COPPERPLATE AND OTHER ENGRAVINGS, 
The PROPERTY of HIS LATE MAJESTY KING FERDINAND 
OF PORTUGAL. 


The Collection contains Copperplate, Mechanical, and Wood 
Engravings and Drawings, nearly all of the 


Schools of the XV.-XI[X. Century, the Rarest and 
most beautiful impressions. 


The elaborate tit Ne (3,305 mpert Bh in had of J. M. Hesence 
mpertz Svhne), Koln. 








THE AUTOTYPE PINE-ART ‘GALLERY, 
74, New Oxford Street, London, 
Is remarkable for its Display of Copies of Celebrated Works of 


THE GREAT MASTERS. 


Reproductions of the most important Paintings in the 
following Collections :— 


NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON, LOUVRE, PARIS, 
BUCKINGUAM PALACF, LUXEWMBOURG, PARIS, 


WINDSOR CASTLE, ROYAL GALLERY, DRESDEN, 
UFFIZI, FLORENCE, HERMITAGE, ST. PETERS- 
BURG, 


PITTI, FLORENCE, 
PRADO, MADBID, 


ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS, 
FLORENCE, VATICAN, ROME, 
AMSTERDAM, HAARLEM, 
THE HAGUE, FRANKFORT, 
AND 


THE PARIS SALONS. 


A LARGE COLLECTION of EXAMPLES of MODERN 
FRENCH and ENGLISH ART in SELECTED FRAWES 
suitable for HALL, LIBRARY, DRAWING-ROOM 


BOUDOIR, &c. 


7a SurtorrEs FINE-ART CATALOGUE 

184 pages, with Illustrated Sup —- containing 

3 Miniature Photographs of notable Autotypes, post 
free, One SHILLING. 


AUTOTYPE: a DECORATIVE and EDUCATIONAL ART. 


New Pameuter—Free oy Appiication. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


Vy ESSBS. J. ©. DRUMMOND & CO., 

ART REPRODUCERS, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.-C. 
Are = sole representatives in Great Britain of 
ERR HANFSTAENG ‘63 of Munich 

the well-known yoo in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im- 
portant Plates always on view. 


Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 


Messrs. DRUMMOND & CO. supply the the amg and best Processes 
m the market, which are special to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Archreologists, and those he) in the investigation 
and publication of I and Di rds. 

J.C. DRUMMOND & CO. invite attention to their 


Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

or the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 

Lace Manufactures, Photographs, iews, Book Illustrations, 

Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, &c., &c., at a moderate cos'. 
Specimens and price list on application. 

Offices : i, HE E NRIETTA A STRECT, cov OVENT Gi ARDEN, LONDON 











Just published. 


MASPERO (Prof. G.)—MANUAL of 


EGYPTIAN ARCHEOLOGY: a Handbook for Stud 
English Edition, with Notes, by Ametia B. Epw = 
With 299 Illustrations. New Edition, Revised, with a 


Crown 8yvo, cloth, 7s. td. 


(Prof. CH.).—EXCURSIONS 

GREECE RECENTLY EXPLORED SITES et 

CL! Assic al INTER A Popular Account of the Results of 

Recent Excavations for Students and Travellers. Translated by 
Exoa R. Pexxtss. Mlustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. y* 
H. Grevet & Cv., 03, King Street, Covent Garden, Londo . 





Travellers. 
Ph.D., LL.D. 
t ‘omplete Index. 


IEHL 


to 
EST. 
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JOHN C. NIMMO’S SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 
New and Standard Books. NEW BOOKS. 
A NEW WORK ON COACHING. , <pcimadieedanacanbiaa 
pp tliat and Fate al iota NEW NOVEL BY EDITH SICHEL. 
an 1ts a 
ery or ihe Fenton once a tats Tan Fm WORTHINGTON J UN IOR. 3 vols. (44 alt Lidrarivs 


Brighton. By WILLIAM C. A. BLEW, M.A., Editor 
of Vyner’s “* Notitia Wenatica,” and Radcliffe’s ** Noble 
Science of Fox-Hunting.” 


THE BORDER EDITION OF 


THE WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


With Introductory Essays and Notes by ANDREW LANG. 
Illustrated by 250 New and Origi Etchings by eminent 
Artists, all printed on Japanese Paper. In large crown Svo, 
cloth, gilt top, price 6. per vol. 


Now ready—THE FORTUNES of 
NIGEL. 2vols. With 10 Etchings by and after R. W. 
Macbeth, A.R.A., and John Pettie, R.A. Introduction 
and Notes by ANDREW LANG. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
In 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 25s. net. 


THE REMINISCENCES and RECOL- 
LECTIONS of CAPTAIN GRONOW: being Anecdotes 
of the Camp, Courts, = and Society, 18101360. With 
Portrait an "32 Illustrations from Contemporary Sources 
by Joseph G , coloured by hand. 

Sows. —To this New Edition in demy Svo of these well- 
known Memoirs of Captain Gronow have been added 8 
a Illustrations, making 33 in all, each coloured by 
hand. 


In 1 vol., royal Svo, cloth, gilt top, price 2is. net, with 10 
= Pia 4 Engravings, colo by hand, and 35 Wood 


The he NOBLE SCIENCE : a Few General 
Ideas on Fox-Hunting. By F. P. DELME RADCLIFFE. 
A New Edition, aa Corrected, and Enlarged by 
WILLIAM C. A. BLEW, M.A., Editor of Vyner’s 
** Notitia Venatica.” itn’ 10 Steel-Plate Engravings, 
coloured by hand, and 35 Wood Engravings i in the Text. 


In 1 vol., royal Svo, cloth, gilt top, price 21s. net, with 12 
Illustrations by Henry Alken, coloured by hand. 


NOTITIA VEN ATICA: a Treatise on 
‘’ Fox-Hunting. Embracing the General Management of 
A and the Diseases of Dogs, &c. By ROBERT T. 
ER. A New Edition, Revised, Corrected, and 
Enlarged by WILLIAM C. A. BLEW. With 12 ‘Tlus- 
trations by Henry Alken, coloured by hand. 
Nore.—This is a new edition of Mr. Vyner’s well-known 
Treatise on Fox-Hunting, with the admirable Ilustratiens by 
the late H Alken, all r~ x. by hand. The work has 
been thoroughly Revised and Co: and voluminous 
—— and Notes of much interest added by Mr. William 
C. A. Blew. 


In 1 vol., demy Svo, cloth, gilt top, price 21s. net. With 
7 Etchings and 3 Photo-Etchings printed on Japanese 
paper. Also a few large-paper copies, in super-royal Svo, 
Fre Aggy ym! with Etchipgs printed as proofs before 


J OAN of ARC. By Lord Ronald Gower, 


F.S.A., a Trustee of the National Portrait Gallery. 
In 3 vols., demy Svo, Roxburghe ¢ Mi gilt top, price 25s. net. 


THE ANATOMY of MELANCHOLY. 
What it is. With all the Kinds, Causes, Symptoms, 
Prognostics, and Several Cures of it. In Three Partitions, 
with their Several Sections, Members and Te 
Philosophicall yi Midicinally, Histori ically Opened and Cut 
up.by DEMOCRITUS JUNIOR (Robert Burton). With 
a Satirical Preface, conducing to the following Discourse. 


In 5 vols., large demy Svo, cloth, uncut edges, price 42s. net. 


PLUTARCH’S LIVES. The Trans- 
lation called Dryden’s. Corrected from the Greek and 
Revised. By ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH, sometime 
Fellow and Tutor of Oriel College, Oxford, and late Pro- 
fessor of the English Language and Literature at 
University College, London. 


WORKS by the LATE J OHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 
£econd and Cheaper Edition. In 2 vols., demy Svo, with 56 
Dlustrations, bo. nd in cloth, ‘GH top, ELA 2is. net. 


THE LIFE of MI ANGELO 
BUONARROTI: Based on Studies in the Archives of 
the Buonarroti Family at Florence. With Portrait and 
50 Reproductions of the Works of the Master. 


1 vol , small 4to, cloth, gilt top, with Portrait and 4 Illus- 
trations, ice 10s. 6d. net. Also a few Large-Paper Copies, 
2 Arno! — La paper, royal 8vo, cloth, uncut 
hi ge sg, 


WALT ' WHITMAN : a Study. 


THIRD and CHEAPER EDITION, in 1 vol., demy 80, with 
om engraved Mezzotint Portrait. Cloth, uncut edges, 
ice 9s. net. 


THE LIFE of BENVENUTO CELLINI. 


Newly Translated into English 
SYMONDS. g by JOHN ADDINGTON 


Lonpon: JOHN C. NIMMO, 





MR. WILL'AM ‘MORRIS’S NEW BOOK. 


SOCIALISM: its Growth and its Outcome. 


By WILLIAM MORRIS and E. BELFORT BAX. 


Price 6s. Also a Large-Paper Edition (limited to 250 copies for sale). 

** 4 continuous sketch of the development of history it relation to Socialism...... Our plan necessarily deals with 
the aspirations of Socialists now living toward the society of the future...... The work has been in the true sense of the 
word a collaboration, cach sentence having been considered by both the authors in common,’’—From the Preface. 


THE SOUTH SEA ISLANDERS and the QUEENSLAND 





LABOUR TRADE: a Record of Voyages and Experiences in the Western Pacific from 1875 to 1891. By WILLIAM 
T. WAWN, Master Mariner. With numerous Illustrations and Maps. Royal 8vo, 18s. 
Captain Wawn was engaged in re ruiting Kanaka Labourers from 1875 to 1891, when the Queensland Government legislated 
against their importation. His narrative ts that of a practical man, ay t includes much that ws intere. sting relative to numerous little- 
known islands of the Western Pacific. 


ADVENTURES in AUSTRALIA FIFTY YEARS AGO: a Record 


of an Emigrant’s Wanderings through New South Wales, Victoria, and Queensland duriog the Years 1839-1894. By 
JAME3 DEMARR. With Plates. 8vo, 63. 


THE BUCCANEERS of AMERICA: a True Account of the most 


Remarkable Assaults committed of late years upon the Coasts of the West Indies by the Buccaneers of Jamaica 
and Tortuga (both English and French). By JOHN ESQUEMELING, one of the Buccaneers who was present at 
those Tragedies (1681-5). Edited by HENRY POWELL. Maps, Sieges, and Portraits, = Jneludes the 
Fourth Part) Royal 8vo, 15s. 


HISTORY of ENGLISH CARICATURISTS and GRAPHIC 


HUMORISTS of the NINETEENTH CENTURY. By GRAHAM EVERITT. [lustrated from Drawings by all 
the leading Caricaturists of the Century. Royal 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


© At last we have a treatise upon our caricaturists and comic draughtsmen worthy of the great subject. 
and instructive book.’—-Pall Mali Gazette. 


very scarce 


al thoroughly readable 


NEW SOLUTION OF AN HISTORICAL MYSTERY, 


THE STORY of LOUIS XVII. of FRANCE. By Elizabeth E. 
EVANS. With 5 Authentic Engraved Portraits. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 10’. 64. 








“HE ETHICAL LIBRARY.”—Volume I. 
THE CIVILISATION of CHRISTEN- 


DOM, and otherStudies. By BERNARD BOSANQUET, 
MA. (Oxon.), ), LL.D. (Glasgow), late Fellow of Univer- 
sity College, Oxford. 48.64. 
Other Volumes to follow by Prof. A. Sinewick, Mr. Lesriz 
Srernen, J. H. Muinugap, M.A. (Oxon.), Davin .G. 
Rircurz, M.A. (Oxon.), forure Bryant, D.8c., and others. 





HISTORY o of SPANISH LITERATURE 
With a Bibliography and Indices. By H. BUTLER 
CLARKE, M.A., Taylorian Teacher of Spanish in the 
University of Oxford. 6s. 


*t Based on a large knowledge of Spanish litervatire, it is the 
work of a sound scholar and a judicious critic,’—Times. 


DARWIN and HEGEL, and other 
Philosophical Studies. By DAVID G. RITCHIE, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Jesus College, Oxon. 8vo, 7s. 61. 

** Tt is seldom that one comes across a book which puts matters 

1, and exact,” —Scotsma 1. 


THE COINAGE of the EUROPEAN 
CONTINENT. By W. CAREW HAZLILT. With 250 
Illustrations, printed in the best style by Messrs. R. & R. 


LIBRARY OF PHILOSOPAY.- New Volumes. 
APPEARANCE and REALITY. 


By F. H. BRADLEY, M.A., Fellow of Merton College, 
Oxon., Author of * Ethical Studies,” &e. 10s. 6d. 


* One of the most notable contributions to philosophical literature 


within recent years.”’—Glasgow Herald. 


PHILOSOPHY and POLITICAL 


ECONOMY in their HISTORICAL RELATIONS. By 


so abstruse m a manner so cle “tr, potuter 


JAMES BONAR, M.A., LL.D. 10s. 6d. Clark. 8vv, 21s. 
* An inexhaustible repertory of economical argument, and aan ** Laboriously and carefully « compel led, ‘a ely a ustrated 
impartial summary which should prove invaluable to stude nts.? A valuable and authoritative work.”’--Times, 
es. 
EVOLUTION and RELIGION. By 
THE SKEPTICS of the ITALIAN ARTUR J. DADSON. 8v0, 10s. 6d. 
RENAISSANCE. By JOHN —— Thick 8vo,| “ The work of « man of high intelligence, who evidently has 
10s. 6d. Second Edition ready, the welfare of his fellows deeply at heart.” 
“7t is unique in English literature: a onal welleorderca and Westminster Review. 
harmonious history of Italian thought Srvom the thirteenth to 


the seventeenth century. Mr. Owen might well have styled his 
book a History of Ratwnalism ov even of Thought.’—Academy. 


THE SKEPTICS of the FRENCH 


RENAISSANCE. By the Same. 10s. 61, [ Ready. 


HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH in the MIDDLE AGES. By Professor W. 
MOELLER. Translat27d by ANDREW RUIHERFURD, 
B.D. 15s, Vol. I. {to Middle Ages! costs also 15s. 
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REEVES & TURNER'S 


PUBLICATIONS. 
No. 5, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





Anglo-Saxon.—Analecta Anglo- 


SAXONICA: a Selection in Prose and Verse from the Anglo-Saxon 
Authors of various Ages with a Glossary, designed chiefly as a 
First Book for Students, by Benj. Thorpe, a New Edition, with 
Corrections and Improvements, post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 61. 


— Bosworth’s (Rev. Jos.) A Compen- 
PIOUS ANGLO-SAXON and ENGLISIL DICTIONARY, 278 pp, 
ciosely printed in treble columns, 8vo, reduced to 6s. 


’ . 
—Bosworth’s (Rev. Jos.) Four Versions 
of the HOLY GOSPELS : viz, Tn Gothic, a.p. 360; Anglo-Saxon, 
m5: Wycliffe, 1980; and Tyndall, 1526, in parallel columns, with 
Preface and Notes by Rev. Dr. Bosworth, assisted by Geo. Waring, 
M.A., 622 pp., 8vo, cloth, reduced to 6s. 


—— The Anglo-Saxon Poems of Beo- 


WULF: The Scop or Gleeman’s Tale, and the Fight at Finnes- 
bury, with a Literal Translation, Notes, and a copious Glossary by 
Lenj. Thorpe, 366 pp., post svo, cloth, reduced to 5s. 


Boutell’s (C.) Arms and Armour in 


ANTIQUITY and the MIDDLE AGES; also a Descriptive Notice 
of Modern Weapons, from the French of M. P. Lacombe, and with 
t Preface and Notes, one additional Chapter on Arms and Armour 
in England, by C. Boutell, 69 Woodeuts, 3!2 pp., post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


Boutell’s English Heraldry, specially 
prepared for the Use of Students, 460 Woodcuts in the Text, en- 
craved by R. Utting, Fifth E:lition, 367 pp , post Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


’ \ 

Chaffers’s(Wm.)Marks and Monograms 

on EUROPEAN and ORLENTAL POTTERY and PORCELAIN, 

with Historical Notices of each Manufactory, preceded by an In- 

troductory Essay on the Vasa Fictilia of the Greek, Romano- 

Rritish, and Mediwval Eras, Seventh E lition, Revised and con- 

siderably Augmeated, with upwards of 3,000 Potters’ Marks and 

Illustrations, ornameutal cloth, 42s. 

SEVENTH EDITION, CONSIDERABLY AUGMENTED AND 
AREFULLY REVISED BY THE AUTHOR, 


Chaffers’s Hall Marks on Gold and 


SILVER PLATE, Ulustrated with Revised Tables of Annual Date 
Letters employed in the Assay Offices of the United Kingdom, 
} Opp, royal 8vo, cloth, 16s, 

This Edition contains a History of the Gokismith’'s trade in France, 
With extrrets from the decrees relating thereto, and engravings of the 
tondard and other Marks used in that country as well as in other 
fweiwn States, The Provincial Tables of England and Scotland contain 
meny hitherto unpublished Morks; all the recent enactments are 
quote The London Tables (which have never been surpassed for 
correetoess) may now be considered complete. Many valuable hints to 
collectors are given, and cases of fraud alluded to, &e. 


haffers’s (W.) Collector’s Handbook of 


MARKS and MONOGRAMS on POTTERY and PORCELAIN of 
the RENAISSANCE and MODERN PERIOD, selected from his 
lirger work, Tenth Thousand, £04 pp., post Svo, cleth gilt, és. 

The Companion to “ Hall Marks on Gold and Silver Plate.” 


Chaffers’s (\V.) Gilda Aurifabrorum, a 


History of Eaghsh Goldsmiths and Plateworkers and their Marks 
stamped cn Plate, copied in Facsimile from celebrated Examples 
and the earliest Records preserved at Goldsmiths’ Hall, London, 
with their names, addresses, and dates of entry, 2,500 Hlustrations ; 
alse Historical Account of the Goldsmiths’ Company and their 
Hall Marks and Regalia, the Mint Shop Signs, a copious Index, 


&c., 267 pp., reyal 8vo, cloth, 12s. 
Cobbett’s (W.) Rural Rides in the 


Counties of Surrey, Kent, Sussex, Hants, Wilts, Gloucestershire, 
&e , Edited with Life, New Notes, and the addition of a copious 
Iudex by Pitt Cobbett, Map and Portrait, 2 vols., crown 8vo, xlviii. 
and 806 pp., cloth gilt, 12s. Gd 


Crests, Book of Family, comprising nearly 


every Bearing and its Blazonry, Surnames of Bearers, Dictionary of 
Mottoes, British ant Foreign Orders of Knighthood, Glossary of 
Terms, and upwards of 4,000 Engravings, illustrative of Peers, 
Kuronets, and nearly every Family bearing Arms in England, 
Wales, Scotland, Ireland, and the Colonies, &¢., 2 vols., 750 pp., 
i2mo, cloth, 12s, td. 


Halliwell’s (J. 0.) Dictionary of Archaic 
ml PROVINCIAL WORDS, Obsolete Vhrases, Proverbs, and 
Ancient Customs, from the Fourteenth Century. 2 vols., 8vo, over 
4,0) pp., closely printed in double columns, cloth, I2s. 6¢ 


Nares’s (Archdeacon) Glossary, or Col- 


lection of Words, Phrases, Customs, Proverts, &e, particularly 
hakespeare and his Contemporaries, a New Edition, with con- 
siderable Additions, both of Words and Examples, by James O 
Halliwell and Thomas Wright, M.A., 2 thick vols., 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d 


Malthus’s (T. R.) An Essay on the 


PRINCIPLE of POPULATION, or a View of its Past and Present 
Ettects on Human Happiness, with an Inquiry inte our Prospects 
respecting the Future Kemoval or Mitigation of the Evils which it 
Oecasions, Ninth Edition, 567 pp., 8vo, cloth, &s 


Mumby’s (A. J.) Faithful Servants: 


Ve ing seve al Hundred Epitaphs on Faithful Servants, Male and 
Female, with Reeords of their Services. Edited and partly 
Collected by, post 8v 


Keats (John).— The Poetical Works 


snd othor Writings of JOHN KEATS, now first brought together, 
including Poems and numerous Letters not before published, 
Edited with Notes and Appendices, and over 200 pp, of new matter, 
by Hl. Baxton Forman, numerous Portraits of Keats, Facsim‘les, 
Etchings, &€., 4 vols., 8vo, buckram, 52s, Gd. 


Keats (John).—The Poetical Works of 


JOLLN KEATS, given from his own Editions and other Authentic 
Sources, aud Collated with many Manuscripts, Edited by H. 
Buxton Forman, Portrait, Third Edition, 628 pp., crown 8vo, 





o, 54 


buekram, Sr 


Shelley’s (Percy Bysshe) Entire Works, 


PROSE and VERSE, with Notes by Harry Buxton Forman, 


8 vols., 8/0, cloth, gilt tep, with many Etchings, Facsimiles, 


&e., £5, 

Shelley (Perey Bysshe)—New Edition 
of the Po tical Works, with all Mrs. Sly Hey'’s No cs, in addition 
sm Fo man's numerous Etchings, F:csimiles, &c., ‘ 
cloth, 50s, 

Shelley (Percy Bysshe). The Poems, in 
large type. without Notes, and illustra‘ed with 2 Etching, Second 
Edition, 2 vols , 1,265 pp., post 8vo, bu: kram, wi'h a Design on the 


4 vols., 8vo, 


+ 1,269 PP., 
side in gol | hy Gabriel Rossetti, iss 





MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 





ADVENTURES in MASHONALAND. 


By Two Hospital Nurses, ROSE BLENNERHASSETT and LUCY SLEEMAN. 
Extra crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 
TIMES.—“ The book is written in direct, unconventional language. It will, we are convinced, be wid:ly read, and 
idel joyed.’’ 
vas “ST. Tt MESS GAZETTE.—“ We have given only a small sample of the anecdotal richness of the book, for which we can 


promise a long run at the libraries. It will in due course take a hi h place among the most readable works of travel and 


adventure » hich the current revival of interest in Africa has produced.” q 7 , 
WORLD.—“ The book is excellent reading, full of movement and incident, revealing, without display, the c20l courage, 


energy, and well-trained devotedness of the companions ia an arduous campaign against sickness and suffering in the 
unknown country which has so fascinated them that they are likely to return thither.” 


MISS STUARTS LEGACY. By Mrs. F. A. Steel. 


crown 8yo, 3ls. 64. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* Aaingularly powerful and fascinating story.” 
BOOK MAN.—“ Now we have a three-volamed novel teeming with life and incident and character; and the happy result 


is a complete assurance that a new writer of rare vigour has come to strengthen our fiction.”’ 
MARION DARCHE: a Story without Comment. By F. Marion 
ATHENAEUM.—* The characters are thoroughly interesting, the dialogue casy, and the situations effective. ...... Readers 


CRAWFORD 2 vols., globe 8vo, 12s. 
in search of a good novel may be recommended to lose no time in making the acquaintance of Marion Darche, her devoted 
friends, and her one enemy.” 


OUR VILLAGE. By Mary Russell Mitford, with a Preface by 
ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE, and 100 Illustrations by Hugh Thomson. Orown 8vo, gilt, 
or edges uncut, 6s. 

*,* Also an Edition de Luxe, limited, super-royal 8vo, Hand-made papsr, uniform with “ Cranford,’ 30s. net. 


GOLF: a Royal and Ancient Game. By Robert Clark, F.R.5.E. 
F.S.A. Scot. Second Edition, with many Illustrations. Small 4to, 83. 6d. net. 


SCOTSMAN,—“ Mr. Clark has done well to issue a new edition of the book. He may be certain that in its new form it 
will have a hearty welcome...... This volume—the result of so much labour and research —will remain an enduring testimony 
to his knowle?ge of the history and literature of the royal and ancient game.” 


LETTERS to MARCO: being Letters written to H.S. Marks, R.A. 
By GEORGE D. LESLIE, R.A. With Illustrations by the Author. Extra crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

TIMES.—* Full of the charm belonging to a genuine rural enthusiasm.” 
New 


SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLAND. By William 


Edition, Revised, with 80 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 63. 


The GROWTH and INFLUENCE of CLASSICAL GREEK POETRY 


Lectures delivered in 1892 on the Percy Turnbull Memorial Foundation in the Jvuhus Hopkins 
University. By R. C. JEBB, Litt.D., M.P. Crown 8vo, 7s. net. 


A SHORT HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. By J. R. Green, 
M.A. Illustrated Edition. Edited by Mrs. J. R. GREEN and Miss KATE NORGATE. 
Vol. III. Super-royal 8vo, 12s. net. 


THE UNITED STATES: an Outline of Political History, 1492-1871. 


By GOLDWIN SMITH, D.C.L. Crown 8vo, 83. 6d, 
GUARDIAN.—* Mr. Goldwin Smith has produced a masterly outline of the political history of the United States....... He 
has seized with such insight on the important reatares in the history, and depicted them with such admirable furce, that his 
sketch presents a more impressive yicture than if it were bristling with figures, facts, and details.” 


MEDIAEVAL RECORDS, and SONNETS. By Aubrey De Vere. 


Globe 8vo, 5s. 


THE WAY, THE TRUTH, THE LIFE. The Hulsean Lectures 


for 1871. By FENTON JOHN ANTHONY HORT, D.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE CHURCH of ENGLAND and RECENT RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT. By CHARLES A. WHITTUCK, M.A., Rector of Great Shefford, Berks, late 
l'ellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

_ Prof. Marcus Dops ia the 72/TISH WEEKLY.—“ Few volumes have recently appeared which deserve to be more 
seriously pondered...... It exhibits an ecclesiastical statemanship of the best kind, serious, candid, judicious, firm.” 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—* A serious and elaborate investigation, conducted in a critical, or, it might even be said, 
a scientific sj irit, and with a larze know'edge of facts.... . The book deserves to be widely read.”’ 


GENETIC PHILOSOPHY. By President David J. Hill, of the 


Universily of Rochester, U.S.A. 7s. net. 


A HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY. With Especial Reference to the 


Formation and Development of its Problems and Conceptions. By Dr. W. WINDELBAND, 
Professor of Philosophy in the University of Strassburg. Authorised Translation by JAMES H. 
TUFTS, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Philosophy in the University of Chicago. 8vo, 2ls. net. 


XENOPHON. Tales from the Cyropedia, adapted for the use of 
Beginners, with Vocabulary, Notes and Exercises, by CHARLES H. KEENE, M.A. 
Pott 8vo, 1s. 6d. (Evemenrary Cxassics. 


3 vols., 


Winter. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & 00.8 LIST. 


MONTEZUMA’S DAUGHTER. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD, 
Author of “ She,” “ Allan Quatermain,” &c. 


With 24 Fall-page Illustrations by Maurice GREIFFENHAGEN. 
1 Vol. Crown 8vo, 6s, 








NEW NOVEL BY L. DOUGALL. 


WHAT NECESSITY KNOWS. 


By L. DOUGALL, 


” . 7 “4 <] , , ee 4 
Author of “ Beggars All,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 25s. 6d. 
_ A very remarkable novel, and not a book that can be lightly classified or ranged with other works of fiction, It is a 
distinct creation, and we approach it in the spirit of wonder, not unmixed with suspicton, which is the greeting that awaits 
most new things. . « Underlying the outward accidents of form and manner there is a profound realisation of the 
unseen forces and unknown currents which mould the life of man. The plot is little more than a@ scaffolding which “ part 


reveals and part conceals’ a structure of noble and original design and of grand and dignified conception.” 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 


CANON LIDDON’S LIFE OF DR. PUSEY. 


THIRD EDITION, NOW READY. 


LIFE OF EDWARD BOUVERIE PUSEY, D.D. By Henry Parry 


LIDDON, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D. Edited and prepared for publication by the Rev. J. O. JOHNSTON, M.A., Vicar of 
All Saints Oxford; and the Rev. ROBERT J. WILSON, M.A., Warden of Keble College. 4 vols. Svo. Vols. I, and II. 
with 2 Portraits and 7 Illustrations. 36s. 


LONGMANS’ CIVIL ENGINEERING SERIES. 


Edited by the Author of “‘ Notes on Building Construction.” 


iy _ . . . . 
TIDAL RIVERS: their Hydraulics, Improvement, and Navigation. 
By W. H. WHEELER, M.Inst.C.E., Author of ‘The Drainage of Fens and Low Lands by Gravitation and Steam 
Power.” With 75 Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 16s. net. 
*,* Other Volumes are in preparation. 





NEW BOOK BY J. THEODORE BENT, F.S.A. 


The SACRED CITY of the ETHIOPIANS: being a Record of 


Travel and Research in Abyssinia in 1893. By J. THEODORE BENT, F.S.A., F.R.G.S., Author of ‘The Ruined 
Cities of Mashonaland,” &c. With a Chapter by Prof. H. D. MULLER on the Inscriptions from Yeha aud Axsum, 
and an Appendix on the Morphological Character of the Abyssinians by T. G. GARSON, M.D., V.P.A I, With & Plates 
and 65 Illustrations in the Text. 8vo, 18s. [ Next week. 


MY ARCTIC JOURNAL: a Year among Ice-Fields and Eskimos. 


By JOSEPHINE DIEBITSCH-PEARY. With an Account of THE GREAT WHITE JOURNEY across Greenland. 
By RoserT E. PEARY, Civil Engineer, U.S. Navy. With 19 Plates, 3 Sketch Maps, and 44 Illustrations in the 


Text, 8vo, 12s. 
VO rT? a7 + 
ESKIMO LIFE. Translated by Witu1am Arcurr. With 16 Plates 
and 15 Illustrations in the Text. 8vo, 16s. 

“ A detailed account, admirably and concisely told, of the social condition, habits, and character of a people which, 
with their wonderfully simple society and strange state of existence, present a complete contrast to civilised life. . . . 
The volume is excellently illustrated, and is replete with interest in every page.”-—Daily Telegraph. 

— ° rl 
WHERE THREE EMPIRES MEET: a Narrative of Recent Travel 


in Kashmir, Western Tibet, Baltistan, Ladak, Gilgit, and the adjoining Countries. By E. F. KNIGHT, Author of 
The Cruise of the ‘ Faleon,’” &c. Third and Cheaper Edition, with a Map and 54 Illustrations. 8vo, 78. 6d, 


YT es. Ala a! 4 N ™ +, a 
SECRET SERVICE UNDER PITT. By W. J. Frraprarnick, F.S.A., 
ms Author of “ Ireland before the Union,” &c. New and Cheaper Edition. Enlarged. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
_ ‘In this volume Mr, Fitzpatrick exhibits all his old industry and acuteness. . . . His facts have about them a 
weird fascination.” — Atheneum. 
a Enlivened by a never-failing stream of anecdote and quaint reminiscence.’—Standard. 
Must be commended alike for its historical importance and for its intrinsic interest. 


POLITICS in a DEMOCRACY: an Essay. By Danie GREENLEAF 


THOMPSON, Author of “ A System of Psychology,” &c. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The COMMUNION of SAINTS: a Lost Link in the Chain of the 


Church's Creed, By the Rev, WYLLYS REDE, M.A. With a Preface by Lord HALIFAX. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


DARKNESS and DAWN; or Scenes in the Days of Nero. An 


Historic Tale. By F. W, FARRAR, D,D., F.R.S. New and Cheaper Edition, Crown 8vo, 7s. Gd, 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS of ST. ANDREWS, 1865-1890. By 
A. K, H. BOYD, D.D., Author of “ Recreations of a Country Parson,” &c. 2 Vols, 8vo. Vol, I, Fourth Edition, 
12s. Vol II. Third Edition, 15s. 


‘NY + 
An ENCYCLOPAEDIA of ARCHITECTURE. By Josern Gwixr, 
F.S.A. Illustrated with more than 1,100 Engravings on Wood, Revised (1883), with Alterations and Considerable 
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LITERATURE. 


The Autobiography of Theobald Wolfe Tone, 
1763-1798. Edited, with an Introduction, 
by R. Barry O’Brien. (Fisher Unwin.) 


Wo re Tons is one of the most remarkable 
figures in Irish history, and, unlike most 
Irish patriots, he has the additional merit 
of being personally interesting. It is pro- 
bable that too much attention has been 
paid to what he failed to accomplish, and 
that consequently his real merits are not so 
clearly recognised as they deserve to be. 
Tone, as Mr. O’Brien very justly observes, 
is the Irish Separatist par excellence. Theo 
aim and object of his life was undoubtedly 
to break the connexion between England 
and Ireland, and to establish the latter as 
an independent republic. Whether, indeed, 
his scheme had any chance of permanent 
success is fairly open to question. Tone 
himself certainly under-estimated the diffi- 
culties in the way of its realisation. Still, 
the combination of French republicans and 
United Irishmen was a formidable one, and 
offered sufficient prospect of success to 
justify the attempt being made. But 
because Tone failed in the realisation of his 
object, it is not to be inferred that his life 
was, even to his own generation and from 
his own point of view, a failure. On the 
contrary ; for it was not so much the object 
Tone had in view, as the means by which he 
endeavoured to accomplish it, that rendered 
him really important. 

In the fulness of their gratitude Irishmen 
have made patriots, among others, out of 
Molyneux and Lucas; but neither Lucas 
nor Molyneux ever represented more 
than a fraction of Irish opinion. Even 
Grattan himself, in the great hour of 
his triumph, spoke only for a portion, 
and that a very small portion, of the 
Irish people. Enlightened and tolerant 
he always was, but he was too prone to 
patronise the Catholics to be able to recog- 
nise the value of an equal alliance with 
them, even if his object had extended, as it 
never did, to a complete separation from 
England. Now it was Tone’s great merit 
that, though a Protestant and a Nonconfor- 
mist, and probably more English than Irish 
in his descent, he was first of all, and above 
all, an Irishman. No Protestant, not even 
Duigenan himself, detested Roman Catholi- 
cism more heartily than did he; but he 
detested it not because he feared it, but 
because, in his opinion, it cramped the 
intelligence of the nation. Nevertheless, 
his hatred of Catholicism did not prevent 
him from sympathising with the Catholics, 
or from recognising the supreme importance 
of their co-operation in the endeavour to 


throw off the English yoke. Ina word, it 
was his glory and his chief title to the 
affectionate regard of his fellow-countrymen 
to have been stigmatised by Fitzgibbon as 
the father of the United Irish brotherhood. 
Of Tone himself, we possess an admirable 
and evidently truthful portrait in his auto- 
biography—one of the most delightful 
books of its kind with which we are ac- 
quainted. It was begun several years 
before his mission to France, in the form of 
rough memoranda of the chief events of his 
life. By degrees, and as he began to play 
a more important part in the affairs of his 
country, these occasional notes assumed the 
form ofa regular journal. Begun, in the first 
instance, at his wife’s suggestion, it was 
continued entirely for her amusement and 
the edification of his family. It is right to 
bear this in mind ; for though Tone, as Mr. 
O’Brien truly says, was profoundly in- 
different to popular opinion, yet there is a 
wide difference between the style of his 
journal and that of his political pamphlets. 
We are glad that Tone’s son had the 
courage to publish his father’s journal, but 
there is no reason to believe that Tone ever 
intended it to go beyond his own immediate 
friends. To any of us, except, indeed, ‘‘the 
unco’ guid,” it is the unconscious revelation 
of the man himself that constitutes the 
chief charm of his autobiography. Tone 
certainly was no saint; but a weakness for 
good liquor and bad language, is after all, 
not avery heinous sin. And then, as Mr. 
O’Brien says, one must never take Tone too 
seriously. He loved his wife dearly, and he 
knew that she would not be deceived by his 
exaggerated language. Exaggerated lan- 
guage and a perpetual straining to write 
cleverly are, indeed, in my opinion, the 
chief faults of the autobiography. . For 
Tone, though not devoid of humour, was 
not particularly witty, and his jeux @esprit 
are sometimes painfully laboured. As mere 
writing, his pamphlets and the introduction 
to his journal seem to me of a much higher 
order than the journal itself. But despite 
all that has been, or can be, said against 
the style of the autobiography, one 
cannot help recognising and admiring 
the transparent honesty, the manliness, 
the good sense, and genuine modesty of the 
writer. The following by no means isolated 
passage, written in a moment of extreme 
elation, as it goes far to explain the extra- 
ordinary confidence reposed in him by the 
French Government, will doubtless, also, 
in the opinion of the judicious reader, serve 
to cover a multitude of minor offences 
against the canons of good taste and good 
style : 
‘And now, am not I a pretty fellow to go to 
the Directoire Exécutif? It is very singular 
that so obscure an individual should be thrown 
into such a situation. I presume I do not 
write these memorandums to flatter myself, and 
I here solemnly call God to witness the purity 
of my motives, and the uprightness with 
which I shall endeavour to carry myself through 
this most arduous and critical situation. I 
hope I may not ruin a noble cause by any 
weakness or indiscretion of mine. As to my 
integrity, I can answer for myself.” 
Considering the important part Tone 
played at a very critical period in the history 








of England it is certainly surprising that he 


should be so little known, as he apparently 
is, to most Englishmen. . The eldest of four 
children, he was born in Dublin in 1763 
At school and college he displayed little love 
for learning. He was only twenty-two, and 
still an undergraduate, when he ran away 
with the lady he made his wife. After 
graduating at Trinity College he went to 
London to study law at the Middle Temple, 
and was finally called to the Irish bar 
in Trinity term, 1789; but, speodily 
becoming disgusted with his profession, 
he abandoned law and turned his atten- 
tion to politics. Here he was more 
successful. He was taken up by the 
Whig Club, and for a time looked forward 
to the House of Commons as the scene of 
his future exertions. But, finding his ex- 
pectations not likely to be realised, and 
conceiving a distaste for the “ peddling 
politics” of the Whigs, he severed his 
connexion with them and struck out an 
independent course for himself. 

“TI soon,” he says, ‘‘ formed my theory, and 
on that theory I have unvaryingly acted ever 
since. To subvert the tyranny of our execrable 
government, to break the connexion with 
England, the never-failing source of all our 
political evils, and to assert the independence 
of my country—these were my objects. To 
unite the whole people of Ireland, to abolish 
the memory of all past dissensions, and to sub- 
stitute the common name of Irishman in place 
of the denominations of Protestant, Catholic, 
and Dissenter—these were my means.” 

‘‘ An Argument on behalf of the Catholics 
of Ireland,” which he addressed to the Dis- 
senters, paved the way for a union, and in 
October, 1791, Tone had the satisfaction of 
founding the first Society of United Irish- 
men at Belfast. The object of the association 
was, avowedly, a reformation of parliament, 
in order to obtain an equal representation 
of the people of Ireland without distinc- 
tion of religious creed. With this it is 
certain that most of the members of the 
society would have rested satisfied ; but it 
seems clear that Tone and one or two other 
ardent spirits were from the very first in 
favour of a much more radical line of 
action. It is hardly necessary in this place 
to trace the history of the movement from 
constitutional agitation to secret conspiracy. 
Everyone is well aware of the extraordinary 
revulsion of popular feeling in Ireland con- 
sequent on the sudden and unexpected recall 
of Lord Fitzwilliam in March, 1795. From 
that moment all that was rebellious in Irish 
political life woke into tenfold activity. On 
May 10 the United Irish Society was re- 
organised on a distinctly revolutionary basis. 
Fitzgibbon and his friends at the head of 
the. government, who had been mainly 
responsible for this disastrous turn of affairs, 
were not slow to recognise their danger. 
They struck, and struck hard, but merely 
scotched and did not kill the snake. But 
among others who thought it prudent at 
this time to quit Ireland was Wolfe Tone. 
His own account of the arrangement with 
government, by which he was quietly allowed 
to leave Ireland for America, is to my mind 
most unsatisfactory, and certainly leaves a 
disagreeable impression that he did not act 
in the matter with his usual straightforward- 
ness. He says: 

“‘At the time of Mr. Jackson’s arrest [April, 
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1794] and Mr. Rowan’s escape and Dr. Rey- 


nolds’s emigration, my situation was a very 
critical one. I felt the necessity of taking 
immediate and decided measures to extricate 
myself. I therefore went to a gentleman 
[apparently Marcus Beresford] high in con- 
tidence with the then administration [Lord 
Westmoreland’s} and told him at once fairly 
every step I had taken. I told him, also, that 
I knew how far I was in danger; that my life 
was safe, unless it was unfairly practised 
against, which I did not at all apprehend ; 
but that it was certainly in the power 
of the government, if they pleased, to 
ruin me as effectually as they possibly could 
by my death. . . What I hed done I 
had done, and if necessary I must pay the 
penalty; but as my ruin might not be an 
object to them, I was ready, if I was allowed, 
and could at all accomplish it, to go to America. 
° . As we walked together into town, I 
opened my plan to them both [Russell and 
Emmet]. I told them that I considered my 
compromise with Government to extend no 
further than the banks of the Delaware . 
that, undoubtedly, I was guilty of a great 
offence against the existing Government ; that, 
in consequence, I was going into exile; and 
that I considered that exile as a full expiation 
for the offence, and consequently felt myself at 
liberty, having made that sacrifice, to begin 
on a fresh score.” 

Now I am constrained to confess that there 
seems to me something extremely disin- 
genuous in the view Tone here takes of his 
obligations to Government. Fortunately 
perhaps for his reputation, it appears from 
other sources, notably the Beresford corre- 
spondence, that Government was just as 
anxious to get him out of the country as he 
himself was anxious to go. Still, I fancy 
that a man in whom political passion did 
not run so high, or a man of fine sense of 
honour, like Whitley Stokes for example, 
would have hesitated to set up any such 
sophistical excuse for what on his own 
showing was evidently a breach of faith. 

On June 13 Tone sailed from Belfast, and 
after a disagreeable voyage, during which 
he narrowly escaped being pressed on board 
s British man-of-war, reached America in 
safety with his wife and family on August 1. 
His reception by the French minister to the 
United States, Adet, at first rather damped 
his ardour; and he was actually preparing 
to settle down as a farmer at Princetown, in 
New Jersey, when letters from Ireland 
induced him to seek a fresh interview with 
Adet. This time, in consequence of a long 
communication from the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Dea la Croix, he was favourably 
received, and a few days later he was on 
his way to France. From De la Croix’s 
report, it is clear that the invitation to Tone 
was the result of a decision on the part of 
the Directory to consider seriously a scheme 
for the invasion of Ireland. It is therefore 
rather magnifying Tone’s influence to say 
that he was the actual agent in bringing 
about the expedition. 
no stone unturned in order to confirm the 
Directory in this intention. He was 
unquestionably a man of parts, and his 
prudent management of the business reflects 
great credit on him. But at atime when 
sheer force of character could raise men to 
the highest civil and military employments, 
it is not very astonishing that Tone should 
have attained to a considerable degree of 
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eminence. Still, it is remarkable that the 
only Frenchman with whom he seems tv 
have communicated freely, and for whom he 
had a very sincere admiration, was Hoche 
himself. It was Hoche’s death that gave 
the death blow to Tone’s hopes ; for Buona- 
parte, although he kept up the fiction of an 
army of invasion so long as it suited his 
purpose to do so, never really had any of 
that almost personal interest which Hoche 
felt for the Irish. Tone had always declared 
that, if the. French sent only a corporal’s 
guard to Ireland, he would feel it his 
duty to go along with them. He kept 
his word, for the failure of Bompart’s 
expedition was practically a foregone con- 
clusion. The manner of his arrest and trial 
reflects little credit on the English Govern- 
ment and Sir George Hill in particular. 
Tone always recognised the risk he ran of 
being treated asa traitor. He hoped that 
his commission as a French officer would 
perhaps save him, or at least secure for him 
a soldier’s death. He hoped, however, in 
vain; and in order to avoid the last in- 
dignities of a traitor’s death he put an end 
to his own life. As one reads the closing 
chapter of his life one cannot help feeling 
au immense pity for him. He hated 
England, it is true, with a fierce and undying 
hatred, but he hated her at least in a manly 
fashion ; and if he was a traitor, he was also 
the victim of a vicious system of govern- 
ment. 

Of Mr. O’Brien’s share in the present 
edition, it is only possible to speak in terms 
of warm commendation. His Introduction, 
though brief, is an excellent piece of clear, 
nervous, and graphic writing; and what is 
more, it really is an introduction to Tone’s 
life. In a few brief sentences he gives the 
reader a better idea of the general state of 
political parties in Ireland at the end of last 
century than can be got from some books of 
much greater pretension. And it is not to 
be supposed, because this has been done 
briefly and clearly, that, therefore, it has 
been done easily. On the contrary, it is 
hardly possible to set oneself a more diffi- 
cult task than to unwind the tangled skein 
of Irish politics as it found itself during the 
last years of the century. And although 
this can hardly be said to have been 
the object of Mr. O’Brien’s Introduction, 
yet it is impossible to read it and not 
to recognise the extraordinary familiarity 
with the history of the times it reveals. 
By dividing the work into chapters 
arranged chronologically and adding an 
exhaustive index, Mr. O'Brien has added 
greatly to its value as a book of reference. 
His notes are commendably brief and to the 
point, though I venture to think that he has 
not always taken advantage of his oppor- 
tunity. For example, it would have been 
interesting to have had his opinion on the 
real cause of Tone’s rupture with Grattan, 
apparently in 1794. If my memory serves 
me, there is no allusion to it in Grattan’s 
Life, and though Tone refers to it more than 


once (ii., 55, 97, 307, and elsewhere), ke does | 


so in such vague terms as merely to perplex. 
Mr. O’Brien has evidently a much higher 
opinion of Keogh than Tono had. It is 
possible he is correct in saying that Keogh 


_ Was not arrested (ii, p. 1). I have hunted 





through the principal Irish and English 
papers for March and April, 1796, in the 
hope of confirming Tone’s memorandum, 
but without success. Still, I do not regard 
this as conclusive; and I am still inclined to 
believe that he was really arrested, but 
immediately, as Tone conjectured, dis- 
charged. One error, and one error alone, 
and that a very popular one, I notice Mr. 
O’Brien to have been guilty of. Charles 
Lucas, although an occasional contributor to 
the Freeman’s Journal, was not the founder 
of that paper. The mistake probably 
originated in regarding the Freeman’s Journal 
as the successor of the Citizen’s Journal, of 
which Lucas was the author, but which was 
not a newspaper at all. 
R. Donor. 








Italian Lyrics of To-day. By G. A. Greene. 
(Elkin Mathews & John Lane.) 


Att interested in contemporary Italian 
literature welcomed the appearance, just 
three years ago, of the anthology, entitled 
Dai Nostri Poeti Viventi, edited by a young 
Florentine lady, Signoriaa Eugenia Levi. 
Italy is not a book-buying country in any- 
thing like the degree that Germany is, or 
France, or Great Britain. But, strange 
to say, works of literature, as distinct 
from productions for the moment, have 
relatively a better sale in Italy than in 
two, at any rate, of the wealthier countries 
named. Novelists, such as Giovanni 
Verga, Matilde Serao, Salvatore Farina, 
Antonio Fogazzaro, Gabriele D’Annunzio, 
can depend on a prompt demand for their 
romances; but perhaps this is natural 
enough, notwithstanding “‘ the French tradi- 
tion”? which has so long lain on Italian 
belles lettres. It is only the younger genera- 
tion in Italy that knows of the renascence 
in process of rapid development. Some time 
ago the present writer was assured in Rome, 
by a cultured Tuscan who has an educa- 
tional appointment in the capital and is 
himself a man of letters, that ‘‘ we””—that 
is, Italy of to-day—‘ have no novelists save 
Verga and no poets except Carducci: the 
rest . . . all are adherents of that literary 
French dominion which has lingered long 
after the collapse of the military ‘ occupa- 
tion.’”? When reminded of that scholarly 
analyst of human motives and actions, 
Salvatore Farina; or of Matilde Serao, the 
fiery, eloquent, and daring author of la 
Conquista di Roma; or of Fogazzaro, who, 
both as conteur and novelist, has already done 
much fine work ; and, again, of the younger 
poets: for example, that extraordiaary 
genius, Gabriele D’Annunzic, or Arturo 
Graf, or the prolific Ugo Fleres, or that 
brilliant experimentalist, Alfredo Baccelli 





—he frankly expressed his ignorance of the 
| books of one and all, with the exception 
that he had read part of a Neapolitan 
‘romance by Signora Serao, and thought 
| little of it. This gentleman was representa- 
‘tive of a class which handicaps ‘‘ Young 
Italy”? more heavily than does any other 
influence outside that of the critical 
periodicals. ‘‘As we have no choice but 
contemporary French literature at first hand, 
and contemporary French literature at 
second hand, naturally we read Zola and 
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Daudet and Bourget and Catulle Mendés 
and even Armande Silvestre, even ‘ Rachilde,’ 
and leave our Serao-Zolas, and Fogazzaro- 
Daudets, and Farina-Bourgets and D’An- 
nupzio-Mendés severely alone.” This, 
in effect, is what one too often hears in 
Italy. It must be admitted that there is 
some ground to go upon. Until ten or 
twelve years ago, a third-rate Frenck novel 
had a better sale in Italy than the ablest 
romance by a native. The reading public 
was divided ixto distinct camps. Tha 
whose idol was ‘the innocuous” took 
delight in the translated novels of the 
author of John Halifax Gentleman, and of 
that heavy Teutonic comedy, The Buchholtz 
Family: that which had its pleasure in 
questionable themes read translations, and 
imitations, of Pot-Bouille and La Terre, Crime 
@ Amour or Sapho, Madame Adonis or La 
Marquise de Sade—and their like, tolerable 
or intolerable. But this state of things has 
been giving way. For some years past the 
booksellers in Florence, Milan, and Rome 
have noted the change. The leading pub- 
lishers, too, will now venture where for- 
merly they would not have budged an inch ; 
and, as I recently heard some one say, “ In 
less than ten years there will be room for 
another Sommaruga—nay, by the begin- 
ning of the century the Sommarugas will 
be the real princes of the trade.”* A word 
with Messrs. Vieusseux in Florence or with 
Messrs. Loescher in Rome— those Italian 
rivals of Mr. Mudie—will dissipate the idea 
that the well-to-do Italians will read any- 
thing except native productions—or, rather, 
native productions without the universal 
“sesame” of Giosue Carducci’s name on 
the title-page. Potent, however, as this 
development has been during the decade, it 
has become a national sentiment only within 
the last few years. The critical and dis- 
putatious writings of such able men as 
Enrico Nencioni and Giuseppe Chiarini, in 
a lesser degree of Edmondo de Amicis and 
Severino Ferrari, and, perhaps, above all— 
though indirectly—the weight of Carducci 
himself in the scale of public opinion, have 
been instrumental in bringing about this 
welcome result. 

None the less is credit due to Signorina 
Levi for her admirable and timely anthology. 
Dai Nostri Poeti Viventi had an immediate 
success. The booksellers in Milan, Bologna, 
Florence, Rome, and Naples—the five great 
centres in this respect, corresponding to 
London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Manchester, 
and Oxford—discovered that not only 
British and German but Italian purchasers 
were ready to pay four lire for the pretty 
parchment-bound antologia. The collection 
consists of selected poems by fifty-two living 
or recent Italian poets, and over thirty 
of those popular dialvttalo writers, who are 
captained by men of such wide repute as 
Tanfucio Neri, Arrigo Boito, and Luigi 
Capuana. It is “Le Parnasse Contem- 
or ppl of Italy; and as such has already 

ad a great influence. In France, too, the 
book attracted attention. Though [ have 


* In allusion to the Roman literature-loving 
pablisher, Sommaruga, whoze zeal did not save 
him from disaster. In his day he was to “ Young 
success, has 





Italy” what Léon Vanier, with m 
been to “ Young'France.”’ sa 














not the means of reference at hand, I 
believe that two articles by Miss Helen 
Zimmern, with translations, which appeared 
a year or so ago in Blackwood’s Magazine, 
were occupied entirely with Signorina Levi's 
anthology. 

And now Mr. G. A. Greene affords 
English lovers of poetry who may be 
ignorant of Italian an opportunity of 
appreciating the most noteworthy of these 
poets. It is a book for which there ought 
to be a cordial welcome, wrought as it is 
from first-hand knowledge and with genuine 
metrical craft. It is not only a service to 
ourselves, but a compliment to Italy— 
a compliment that cannot be considered 
premature in view of the widespread interest 
taken in our literature, and of translations 
and anthologies of our contemporary verse, 
such as, for example, the recent volume by 
Signor Bonifazio, of Genoa. 

Mr. Greene proves himself a sympathetic 
and a trustworthy expositor: I would add an 
invariably discerning critic, but for certain 
things he has included and certain poets 
whom he has left unrepresented; and an 
impartial editor, but for his strange omission 
of any acknowledgment, or even barest 
recognition, of Dai Nostri Poeti Viventi. It 
is incredible that he has not seen the book ; 
and it seems probable that he has found it 
of real service. He has selected thirty- 
four poets, all of whom are represented in 
Signorina Levi’s volume, with the exception 
of two young recruits who have come to the 
front later, Ada Negri and Augusto Ferrero, 
and of the librettists G. Targioni-Tozzetti 
and G. Menasci, whom Signorina Levi did 
not regard as coming within the scope of an 
anthology of the most noteworthy contem- 
porary poetry. True, he has not followed 
his predecessor’s lead in his choice of poems, 
though Ersilio Bicci, Alinda Bonacci-Bru- 
namonti, Giovanni Marradi, Domenico 
Milelli, Armando Perotti, A. Vivanti, and 
Antonio Zardo are represented in Italian 
Lyrists of To-day by the same pieces as in 
Dai Nostri Poeti Viventi; and Antonio 
Fogazzaro by two out of three, Arturo Graf 
by three out of six, Enrico Panzacchi by 
two out of six, and ‘‘ Lorenzo Stecchetti ” 
by two out of four; while in Carducci’s 
‘‘Snowfall”’ I recognise the lovely “ Nevi- 
cata” which I first knew in Dai Nostri Pueti 
Fiventi, and in Countess Lara’s “In the 
Evening,” that cosmopolitan lady’s fine 
sonnet ‘‘ Di Sera.” 

Of course there is no valid objection to 
even more extensive use of “‘ material to 
hand.” What the English reader is con- 
cerned with is the adequate representation 
of the leading poets, in selection and in 
literal and artistic translation. But Mr. 
Greene’s omission seems to me to be due 
either to forgetfulness or to a discourtosy 
which one cannot attribute to him without 
adequate proof. For the rest, I have 
nothing but praise for a task intelligently 
undertaken and admirably accomplished. 

No; there is one minor critical objection. 
If he had room for the librettists alluded 
to above (who, as they are included, 
might as well have been represented more 
adequately than by the fugitive trifle given, 
and not at his best, by Mr. Greene), and 
even for Zardo and, I may add, even for 





Milelli, well and good. But then, why 
exclude Raffaello Barbiere; Felice Caval- 
lotti, whose stirring ‘‘ Marcia di Leonida” 
hums in one’s ears like some heroic strain ; 
Luigi Conforti, with his fine nature-touches ; 
Pasquale Papa, with his blithe madrigals ; 
Luigi Pinelli, with his delicate ‘ transcripts 
from nature” ; and other poets whose names 
will occur to students of contemporary 
Italian literature ? 

Where Mr. Greene’s book is of most value, 
from the student’s point of view, is in the 
biographical prefaces which accompany the 
several selections. Theseare trustworthy, and 
generally adequateasconcisesummaries. Not 
only is irrelevant matter excluded, but really 
essential facts alone ure chronicled. The 
critical judgments and opinions incorporated 
in most of these notices are examples of 
what criticism should be—a conscientious, 
catholic, and urbanely expressed estimate. 
They add a definite amount of informa- 
tion to the too slight stock of authentic 
data available even among those Italian 
sources to which one naturally turns. Again, 
to many readers, no doubt to the great 
majority, there is much in the suggestive 
preliminary essay which will have the 
attraction of novelty. In any case, it 
should be read carefully. 

It is no slight gain for the English reader 
that Mr. Greene has, almost invariably, 
followed the original distribution of the 
rhymes as well as the original metre. As 
students of Italian poetry will readily under- 
stand, he has occasionally been embarrassed 
by those rhymeless dactylic endings, known 
as sdrucciolo rhymes, so common in Italian 
and often so singularly effective, as, for 
example, in Carducci’s practically untrans- 
latable ‘“‘Inno a Satana.” The frequent 
employment of vowel-elision, again, has 
been a difficulty—sometimes overcome, it 
must be added, with singular success. 

Personally, I think the editor’s arrange- 
ment, in accordance with the alphabetical 
order of the poets’ names, a mistake. An 
anthology of sonnets or lyrics, with prob- 
ably only one or two pieces to each poet, 
may be thus classified with advantage ; but 
not a series of translations by poets of 
different epochs and widely varying talent 
and artistic motive. The result is that we 
have the youngest of Italian poets*—or the 
youngest but one—first in this volume, and 
that veterans such as Carducci, Nencioni, and 
Chiarini come after their juniors, and some- 
times are juxtaposed in a most annoying 
way—as when we find that fine poet and 
finer critic, Nencioni, who was born fifty- 
three years ago, sandwiched between the 
young schoolmistress-author of Futalitd (Ada 
Negri‘, whose book is still being reviewed 
as “recent,” and Enrico Panzacchi, with 
whom he has no obvious poetic kinship. 

In another sense, however, Mr. Greene 
could not have struck a more significant 
note than by his start with Gabriele 
D’Annunzio, the Chatterton, or Oliver 
Madox Brown, and more, of contemporary 
Italian literature. There is no more interest- 


* But is not Mr. Greene mistaken in ranking 
Gabriele D’Annunzio under ‘‘A’’? The pre- 
positional conjunction here is an integral part 
of the surname. Mr. Greene, moreover, rightly 
tabulates Edmondo De Amicis wnder *‘ D’’? 
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ing literary personality in Europe at this 
moment than this young poet and novelist : 
born on the Adriatic, fostered in the Abruzzi, 
feverishly acclaimed and perilously over- 
wrought in Rome, and regenerated by a 
return to that region where he derives his 
best inspiration from the solitude of hill and 
valley and the not far distant sea. 

It is suggestive, for those who seek 
parallels in literary movements, to note 
that, as so markedly in France at this 
moment, several of these Italian singers 
are not of unmixed blood or even always of 
Italian birth. Thus, Arturo Graf is of 
German parentage on the father’s side, of 
Italian on the mother’s, and by birth 
a Greek: the Countess Lara (Signora 
Cattermole-Mancini) is the daughter of an 
English father and a Russian mother, 
French by birth, and Italian only by 
adoption: Annie Vivanti is Italian through 
her father, English through her mother, 
and a Londoner by birth. 

It is pleasant to note that the finer the 
original, the finer, as a rule, is its English 
equivalent. Mr. Greene is at his best in 
his renderings of Carducci, Arturo Graf, 
D’Annunzio, and Panzacchi. Of all the 
younger men, D’Annunzio, Arturo Graf, 
and Augusto Ferrero seem to me the poets 
from whom most is to be expected, though 
it may be that only the first-named will be 
able to join ‘the laureate few.” Arturo 
Graf is as profound a pessimist as Leopardi, 
but he has the invariable note of sincerity 
which Leopardi so often failed to convey. 

If Mr. Greene has sometimes failed to 
convey the charm of the original—as in the 
instance of Antonio Fogazzaro’s beautiful 
“A Sera”’—it occasionally happens that, 
to say the least, he gives a happier turn to 
his lines than we discern in the Italian. 
I have just compared his little poom “ The 
Dead Child” with Signorina Vivanti’s 
“Bambina Morta”; and though I have 
always thought it, since I first read it, one 
of the loveliest child-poems in Italian, I admit 
my preference for the English rendering. 

It is, perhaps, easier to succeed as a 
translator in sonnet-form, or in ‘‘ slow-paced 
decasyllabics.”’ But let me finish my notice 
of a delightful and welcome book by quoting 
a stanza, in English and in Italian, to prove 
that Mr, Greene can catch both the sense 
and the music of his original, even when 
that original has a swift lyrical movement, 
and even when the exigencies of translation 
demand a paraphrastic rendering. The 
Italian excerpt is from a poem entitled 
“‘L’ Orologio della Torre” in A. Bonacci 
Brunamonti’s Nuovi Canti': 

** Siccome la goccia sonora 
In conca di porfidu scende, 
Eguale, monotona l’ora 
Il bronzo percoseo vi rende. 
Del tempo !’origine ignora 
Chi il tutto nel tempo comprende. 
Chiedete dell’ oggi i pensieri 
Congiungere al senno di ieri ?’’ 
** Like the drip of slow water descending 
On the depths of its porphyry bower, 
The bronze stroke of Time forth is sending 
Each equal monotonous hour. 
Of Time the beginning and ending 
We know not, though Time be our dower. 
Can we read in its last open pages 
The thoughts of the sepulchred ages?’ 


WiturM S#arp, 








A Book of Recollections. By John Cordy 
Jeaffreson. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


Mr. JeArrreson has, in his time, mixed 
much with literary men, and done much 
literary work. He has written several 
novels; has put together books about 
Lawyers, and Doctors, and Parsons; has 
given to the world studies on the Real 
Byron, and the Real Shelley, and on Robert 
Stephenson ; has treated at length one or 
two historical subjects; has been a busy 
critic and reviewer; and has, moreover, 
classified and catalogued energetically among 
national and other archives. Assuredly one 
whose past has been so fully and honour- 
ably occupied may claim a respectful hearing 
when he speaks of his own life and its 
doings, and of the people he has met. 
Among those people there is one who 
stands towering by a head and shoulders 
above the rest, and Mr. Jeaffreson shows 
some sense of proportion in devoting so 
many pages to Thackeray. Not that the two 
were on terms of great personal friendship. 
‘‘Our pleasant intercourse,” says the younger 
man, ‘‘ would not justify me in speaking of 
myself as one of his intimate friends, for he 
neither invited me to his house nor crossed my 
threshold during the whole course of our 
acquaintanceship. I was never more to him 
than an acquaintance, with whom he liked to 
chat when we came upon one another in the 
house of a common friend, at clubs and taverns, 
at the British Museum, in the public ways, and 
at places of public amusement.” 
Even so, however, it is a pleasure to meet 
one of the dwindling band who really had 
personal knowledge of the master—one 
whom he knew at least sufficiently well to 
address as “ youngster” and ‘‘ young ’un” ; 
one who used, in the days lang syne, to look 
in of nights at Evans’s on the chance of a 
chat ; nay, one who had the courage, when 
directly questioned, to tell the great man 
he was wrong in the now historic quarrel 
with Mr. Yates, and that he had made “‘a 
prodigious mistake.” 
‘‘The immediate consequence of these words 
was,” says Mr. Jeaffreson, “that Thackeray, 
flushing with surprise and irritation, exclaimed, 
‘ Confound your impudence, youngster!’ Rising 
to my feet at this outbreak of petulance, I 
looked steadily into my companion’s face before 
I answered slowly, ‘ Pardon me, Mr. Thackeray, 
for not flattering you with an untruth, when 
you pressed me to give you information.’ . . 
‘You were quite right,’ returned Thackeray, 
‘and it is for me to beg your pardon. You were 
right to tell me the truth, and I thank you for 
telling it. Since Vanity Fair people have been 
less quick to tell me the truth than they were 
before the book made me successful. But, but’ 
—as he said ‘ but, but,’ he rose from his seat to 
his full height and looked down upon me with a 
face coloured with emotion—‘ But, but,’ he 
continued, ‘ you may not think, young ’un, that 
I am quarrelling with Mr. Yates. J am hitting 
the man behind him.” 
“The man behind him” was, of course, 
Dickens, and this conversation is, on the 
whole, the most important thing which 
Mr. Jeaffreson records regarding Thackeray. 
Mr. Yates has, very naturally, already taken 
note of the words italicised, as containing 
a very damaging admission on the part of 
his erewhile adversary ; and it may at once 
be owned that they furnish valuable direct 
evidence on the question whether the quarrel, 








ostensibly between Thackeray and Mr. 
Yates, was really the outcome of jealousy 
between Thackeray and Dickens. Mr. 
Jeaffreson, commenting on some words of 
my own—and for the courtesy of his refer- 
ences to myself I beg hereby to thank him— 
says that further evidence to the same effect 
will one day be forthcoming. If so, one 
would prefer to suspend judgment. The 
subject, small in one way, is really not 
unimportant; for nothing can be quite un- 
important that tends to throw additional 
light on the characters of such men as 
Dickens and Thackeray. 

There are records of other quarrels in 
Mr. Jeaffreson’s book: as, for instance, of 
a battle royal, with blows and lifelong 
estrangement, between Sir Francis Palgrave 
and Thomas Duffus Hardy; and Mr. 
Jeaffreson has much to tell of the humours 
and concerns of the ~- generation of 
literary journalists, and authors of the 
second or third rank—Hepworth Dixon, 
James Hannay, Halliwell-Phillips, and 
others. How far that half-forgotten world 
retains an interest for the general reader of 
to-day, it is not very easy to estimate. 
Except to the eye of the specialist, the 
light very soon fades from all but the 
greatest names of a particular time. For 
myself, I own that, apart from the portions 
relating to Thackeray, what has interested 
me most in the book is the account of the 
author’s earlier years, and the ‘ postscript 
of six chapters for the benefit of social 
historians.” Born at Framlingham, in 
Suffolk, and evidently retaining a keen 
love for his old home, Mr. Jeaffreson has 
succeeded in producing a graphic account 
of society as it existed in East Anglia some 
half century ago, when the small landowner 
still flourished, and the prosperous local 
tradesman often merged into the landowner, 
and the line of demarcation between town 
and county, in East Anglia at least, was 
not harshly drawn. A pleasant picture of 
middle-class life, still racy of the soil, 
vigorous, wholesome, uncentralised, is here 
presented. Such a pieco of social and 
family history was well worth preserving. 

Without being specially a good hater, 
Mr. Jeaffreson has his dislikes. He evi- 
dently thinks meanly of Abraham Hayward 
as @ man of many ‘‘airs”; and poor Mr. 
Andrew Arcedeckne, whilom of the Garrick 


*| Club, and prototype of Foker in Pendennis, 


fares but badly in his hands; while it is 
clearly only ‘‘as a Christian” that he can 
be said to have forgiven a certain nameless 
somebody who went about the world de- 
claring that he (Mr. Jeaffreson) had written 
for the Athenaeum articles which he had not 
written. Generally, however, this chronicle 
is a kindly chronicle, and leaves an im- 
pression of good temper as well as of 
reasonableness and straightforwardness. 
Frank T, Marziats. 








Clear Round. By E. A. Gordon. 
Low.) 


For the sum of one hundred guineas 
steamboat and railway companies will 
convey with speed and comfort travellers 
who wish to journey either Westward or 
Eastward, making the complete round of the 


(Sampson 
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northern hemisphere. Their advertisements | and anchored in Mississippi Bay, 
e 


invite us to go, and from the crowds which 

ather at meal times in the saloons and 
Fining cars it is evident that their invitation 
is accepted very freely. The author appears 
to have taken advantage of these facilities 
for transit from place to place. Franked by a 
circular ticket she travelled without rest or 
stay, and with but a change from ship to 
train and from train to ship, from Liverpool 
to Yokohama. The glances from the deck 
or observation car during her rapid progress 
supplied her with material for this book. 
Upon so slight a foundation has been built 
a volume of some four hundred pages. It 
has been, no doubt, an agveustiie task to 
gather together and edit the mass of 
travellers’ tales that pass from mouth to 
mouth, and arrange excerpts from the guide- 
books with which all self-respecting travel- 
lers are supplied, or which lie well thumbed 
upon the shelves of ships’ libraries. But 
the labour has been undergone again and 
again, sometimes successfully, but too fre- 





quently as an escape for the feelings of 
surprise and delight which find insufficient 
outlet in letters to friends or elations. 

The bent of the mind of the author leans | 
towards the stories of missionary adventure 
and the history of early American and 
Japanese missions. Upon these subjects she 
has expended much time, and drawn largely 
from the legends of the French Canadian 
Fathers and Saints, from the pure well of 
Griffis, and from the life of St. Francis 
Xavier, and the accounts recorded of the 

ution of native Christians in Japan 

uring the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. We have given to us full details of 
the barbarities inflicted upon Pére Jogues 
by the Mohawks ; and how, amid tortures 
unspeakable, though his left thumb had 
been cut off, and he had been suspended b 
his wricts so that his feet could not touc 
the ground, he yet converted some Hurons 
and baptized them with the raindrops that 
clung to an ear of corn brought to him as 
food. Before these terrible histories the 
persecutions of the Japanese Christians pale 
in severity, although Mrs. Gordon has done 
her best to enable her readers to make the 
comparison. 

_ Touching upon events of more recent 
times, the tale as told by the author of 
Nijima, the founder of Déshisha college ; 
and his successful efforts to ‘ catch” 
European knowledge and impart the benefits 
of it, together with the teaching of the 
Christian religion, to his fellow-countrymen 
form one of the most interesting episodes 
in the reopening of the East to Western 
influences. Mrs. Gordon can write graphi- 
cally and condense her facts, when she leaves 
for a moment the story of the martyrs. 
Thus she describes the arrival of Commo- 
dore Perry and the opening of Japan : 

* At last, in the providence of God, through 
the Se: whale, the Morning Land was un- 
veiled. In 1853 warships appeared in Yedo 
Bay, off a small fishing village (now Yoko- 
hams) ; and Commodore Perry delivered a letter 
from the President of the United States, 
demanding the release of some American 
whalers, and that Japan be thrown open to 
commerce, and announced that he would return 
next year for the reply. One Sunday in the 


| him. 





next year Perry returned with seven warships 


astonishing 
the natives by his peaceful demonstration. 
Divine service was held, and the Old Hundredth 
Psalm rang out over the waters. Frightened 
by the American black ships, Japan at last 
opened her doors and permitted foreigners to 
settle in certain ports.” 

From one of these ports to another, from 
Yokohama to Nagasaki, passing by way of 
delightful Miyanoshita to Kioto and the 
South, Mrs. Gordon continued her pilgrim- 
age, and caught the steamer to Hong Kong, 
after a stay of three weeks on land. Of the 
rest of her journeyings little can be said ; 
is it not written in the guide-books, the 
signposts of the well-trodden round? Such 
observations as she makes are those of a 
lady deeply a with religious feelings, 
and are entitled to respect ; but the general 
reader, beguiled by the aptness of the chapter 
headings— ‘The Children of the Sunrise,” 
“With the Celestials,” “‘In the Tropic of 
Cancer, ‘‘The Land of Mysteries’”—may 
rightly complain of the lack of humour and 
the tone of seriousness with which palpable 
and gross travellers’ tales are foisted upon 


S. M‘Catmonr Hit, 








NEW NOVELS. 


A Comedy of Masks. By Ernest Dowson and 
Arthur Moore. In 3 vols. (Heinemann.) 


Dr. Grey’s Patient. By Mrs. G. S. Reaney. 
In 3 vols. (Bliss, Sands & Foster.) 


Paul Romer. By ©. T. Hargreaves. 
& C. Black.) 


Wreckers and Methodists. 
(Heinemann. ) 


The Iron Pirate. 
(Cassells. ) 


The Quickening of Caliban, 
Rickett. (Cassells.) 


My Poor Niece. By Rosalind Masson. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 


God’s Will. By Ilse Frapan. Translated 
by Helen A. Macdonell. (Fisher Unwin.) 


Paiuir Raryuam, the hero of this pathetic 
tale, bears so close a resemblance to Robert 
Allisten, the ‘‘ disagreeable man” of Miss 
Harraden’s charming story, that one finds 
oneself unconsciously blending the two books; 
indeed, there is a strong spiritual affinity 
between them. The authors of 4 Comedy 
of Masks have other literary teachers. Their 
pages indicate that they have studied, and 
to advantage, both Thackeray and Meredith. 
This is not to say that the novel, either in 
plot, characterisation, or style, is deduced 
from any work or works of those authors. 
What is intended is far more flattering to 
the collaborators : nothing other than that no 
two writers, who had not assimilated these 
masters, could have produced a book like 
this. Notwithstanding itssuggestions of other 
notable work, it is both fresh and spirited. 
Philip Rainham, the dilettante with a lung 
which sent him to winter abroad each year, 
is a delightful creation. A man of thought, 
at a critical moment he can be a man of 
action. That the girl he had loved, as child 
and woman, should not learn the story of 
her husband’s baseness—that her young life 


By H. D. Lowry. 
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should not be blasted, he takes upon him- 
self the husband’s sin, thereby branding 
himself, in the eyes of the woman he adored, 
as a seducer and deserter. This character 
is strongly drawn, and it is admirably 
conceiv As for Richard Lightmark, he 
is, so far as his art career goes, the living 
image of a score or so diplomatic painters 
of one’s acquaintance, whose talents, lost 
to the City, are ultimately enshrined 
in the Academic body. As for Oswyn, 
the man of genius, to whom his art 
is his religion, the questionable part of 
his presentment is his triumph during his 
lifetime. To such as he fame generally 
comes posthumously. Admirable self-control 
is shown in the drawing of Charles Sylvester, 
the common-sense respectable man; but I 
do not follow altogether the later develop- 
ments of his action, and this remark applies 
also to the doings of Eva Lightmark. I 
am not questioning the characterisation ; 
I am uneasy about definite acts. The last 
scenes of the novel are hurried, and pro- 
bability is sacrificed at the expense of com- 
pression. A Comedy of Masks stands out 
conspicuously ; its authors are to be cordially 
congratulated on their first appearance. 
Although Dr. Grey’s Patient is avcwedly 
a book with a purpose, Mrs. Reaney has 
taken care not to lay the burden of that 
purpose upon the reader, whose faculties 
will be sufficiently imposed upon in follow- 
ing the intricacies of the plot. In the last 
chapter the author’s intention is divulged, 
and her teaching regarding the ordinance 
of marriage is found to be one which all 
right-thinking persons will _ If the 
manifest high purpose of this writer does 
not induce the reader to condone much that 
is crude and conventional, and more that is 
melodramatic and impossible, her ingenuity 
and facility will. A difficult plot is managed 
with dexterity, organically considered, if the 
filling-in leaves much to be desired. The 
principal doctor of a provincial town is cele- 
brating his silver wedding, when a mys- 
terious stranger forces himself upon him, 
imploring him to come at once to his wife, 
who urgently needs his services. Havin 
ushered a child into the world, he is offere 
a thousand pounds if he will assist it out 
again. Here we have a gross improbability 
to start with. A man of education and in 
his right mind would make no such daring 
roposal to an utter stranger, whose 
integrity was a bye-word in the town. 
Moreover, the doctor would have lodged in- 
formation with the police. The child, Glory 
St. Claire, is put from her by the fond 
mother, and grows up in ignorance of 
her parentage. We next meet the mother 
as the wife of a respectable citizen, and 
the father as a satyr of the ‘‘ Modern 
Babylon” type. He is, moreover, in full 
pursuit of his daughter. This, to say the 
least of it, is risky; but Mrs. Reaney 
avoids giving offence. From this point 
the numerous cross marriages, real and 
spurious, lead to a pretty crop of complica- 
tions ; and although the interest is sustained, 
the puzzle becomes tiresome. It would bo 
easy to make merry and to say severe — 
about the gross inconsistencies in this book. 
The author’s strength does not lie in the 
rational delineation of incident andcharacter, 
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and a nimble inventiveness in regard to 
situation is a dangerous gift if not held well 
in check. Mrs. Reaney will probably do 
better. 

Despite certain blemishes, Paul Romer is 
a work of considerable promise. But the 
author must check his proneness to exag- 
gerate. His humour is a little strained, and 
his characterisation, excellent broadly con- 
sidered, is faulty in detail. Faults of style 
there are in plenty, which the author’s 
undoubted fluency cannot excuse. There 
is far too much preachment and moralising, 
and young men do not quote Scott in tho 
middle of ordinary conversation. Mr. Har- 
greaves makes manifest his keen appreciation 
of natural beauty in good descriptive writing. 
He has a true feeling for skies: he writes 
about them feelingly and accurately. But 
his talk on art, and especially about the 
‘“‘ masterpieces of the Academy” is belated 
and impossible ; moreover, the monkey be- 
comes a superfluous impertinence; after 
Dorine de Moneglas’ “Jacko” in An Old 
Maid’s Lov, “Tim” cuts a poor figure. 
Mr. Hargreaves’ method isadmirable. His 
tale marches: it is constructed on sound 
principles, his characters and his incidents 
fall naturally into their places; there is no 
clumsy scene shifting, and for this he 
deserves our hearty thanks. 


In Wreckers and Methods we have per- 
formance, not promise merely. Mr. Lowry’s 
method is primarily naturalistic. He gives 
us a series of crisp, direct studies, troubling 
himself little about plot: he invites us to 
take the skeletons he offers us, we can clothe 
them or not as we choose. We find our- 
selves wondering how he produces his 
effects with materials apparently cso simple. 
Occasionally he deals with the super- 
natural, but when he does so he scorns 
to attempt explanations. Obviously his 
method allows him to shirk many difficul- 
ties: abrupt conclusions and unexplained 
enigmas save trouble. But then stories 
which never fail to interest, and never 
fall flat—unless it be in the solitary in- 
stance of ‘On Friday Night ’’—must have 
a special virtue of their own. Sometimes 
we are reminded of Barrie, sometimes of 
Quiller Couch, and now and again, as in 
‘Going Back,” of Kipling, while ‘‘ History” 
has something of the weirdness and horror 
of Edgar Allan Poe. Mr. Lowry is con- 
scientious: he describes what he has seen. 
His tales are convincing because they are 
close studies made on the spot. Cornwall 
is being added to the corners of the earth 
which the higher fiction is illumining. 
Mr. Lowry gives vitality to these rugged 
fisher-folk ; he deals with them feelingly 
and knowingly, identifying himself with 
their joys and their sorrows, their back- 
slidings and their aspirations. His terse, 
nervous English, his unstrained humour, 
will gain for him general readers, while his 
insight into the springs of human action 
will commend him to the more thoughtful. 
The pathos of “ Baucis” is unquestionable ; 
while nothing could be more eerie than the 
tale of the wrecker who, scrunching the 
finger of a beautiful woman between his 
teeth in his effort to remove from it a 
valuable ring, momentarily raises her from 
the dead, 








A tale which can keep a man, who has 
been reviewing and writing novels for these 
seven or eight years past, out of his bed 
half through the night, especially when that 
reader makes no pretence to care for the 
impossible story, must have something fairly 
forcible to say for itself. Ido not assert that 
The Iron Pirate has imagination: imagina- 
tion is not made of this cast-iron 
kind of ingenuity, it is of a far finer 
and subtiler texture. The story has 
not even originality, for most of us 
have conceived its plot in embryo—an 
ironclad pirate haunting the track of ocean- 
bound steamers and robbing them of their 
specie. Such a vessel must have some 
obvious advantage to permit of its escape 
when pursued by a ship of its own calibre. 
Electricity at once suggests itself; but Mr. 
Pemberton chooses oil as the motor that 
enabled Captain Black and his devilish crew 
to fly through the water at twenty-nine 
knots an hour. The terrible experiences of 
the men who set themselves to capture these 
monsters are set forth with wonderful spirit, 
though in almost every chapter some glaring 
inconsistency irritates the reader. Person- 
ally I am sincerely grateful to the author, 
who, heaping horror on horror’s head, 
spares us the greatest horror of all. Sick- 
ening details of bloodshed are relieved by 
the real interest which any attempt to 
describe the awful incidents of modern 
naval warfare must have for Englishmen. 
But Mr. Pemberton does not harrow us b 
referring to that nameless horror whic 
must have been associated with Captain 
Black’s hellish trade. We can read of men 
blown in half, their upper members stand- 
ing like busts on the deck; but we could 
not read of the fate of defenceless women 
at the hands of these furies. 


To encounter three really distinctive books 
in succession is a stroke of good fortune. 
Mr. Rickett’s ‘‘ modern story of evolution” 
is stimulating reading. It proves nothing, 
and, I apprehend, the author had no inten- 
tion that it should. Bokrie, the African, 
around whom the incisive speculations and 
criticisms of the author play like a shower 
of flung assegais, is supposed to belong 
to a tribe of half men, half apes. The 
weak part of the business is that, so far 
from this “ missing link” showing to dis- 
advantage as compared with the ordinary 
human being, he is, at all times, distinctly 
above the standard in both moral and in- 
tellectual qualities. As for his alleged 
weakness of will, the average vagrant, to 
say nothing of the self-indulgent club-man, 
could give him points there and beat him. 
His physical peculiarities do not transpire ; 
we hear something of his webbed toes, but 
this abnormity is a common enough freak 
of Nature. Now and again the story 
becomes tedious from  over-elaboration. 
Nothing in the book is more actual 
than the duologue between a Zulu 
maiden and a young English girl. I 
have overheard in Natal precisely the same 
battle of wits. But this and other digres- 
sions stop the progress of the tale, which, 
however, with all its faults, is brimful of 
meaning, suggestion, and fine satire. 


There is not the slightest question that 
Miss Masson has q genuine gift of narra- 





tive. These tales are slight, but they are 
eminently artistic. So considered they 
surpass in excellence any of the books hera 
reviewed. The tone of the first two is 
decidedly pessimistic; Da Capo, by far the 
strongest of the three, is almost tragic in its 

athos. Nevertheless, the volume closes 
with a note of gladness. 


Ilse Frapan’s stories need no recommen- 
dation from me, though one may be per- 
mitted to express one’s gratitude to Miss 
Helen A. Macdonell for presenting them to 
us in English. She has done her work 
well. God’s Will, the longest, which gives 
its title to the volume, is not the best 
of the series : it collapses toward the end. 
The tales have a distinct flavour of their 
own, and it is a very pleasant one. I shall 
have sufficiently discharged my duty by 
strongly recommending them to those who 
prefer sober studies of life to sensational 
travesties. 

James Srantey Lirriez. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Scotland Yesterday: Some Old Friends. By 
William Wallace. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
Whether in the main the personages depicted 
in these twenty sketches are reproductions from 
a photographic memory or the creations of a well 
controlled imagination, it is impossible for the 
reader to determine. They present themselves, 
however, in such a questionable—or rather in 
such an unquestionable—shape, they wear such 
an aspect of week-day reality, that one feels all 
but assured they must have been men and 
women belonging to that curiously monotonous 
and yet so often picturesque village and 
town life which, in Scotland as elsewhere, is 
fast receding below the horizon. Either way, 
the result is to Mr. Wallace’s praise. If “The 
Rustic Semiramis,” “The Orra Man,” “ The Lost 
Crichton,” “The Old Lady of Quality” are 
merely imaginary types, the skill and consistency 
of insight with which Mr. Wallace has simulated 
the actual are gifts to be envied. On the other 
hand, suppose the characters to be real, and one 
cannot fail to be struck with the sobriety and 
self-restraint with which the author has adhered 
to fact. It would have been so easy, and it must 
have been so tempting, to “ work up ” all this 
excellent material into short stories. A little 
dash of colour here, a little stroke of sensation 
there, and the feat would have been accomplished. 
Indeed, one even feels aggrieved that the story of 
Mrs. Blunt St. Clair, who jilted her cousin, the 
Earl of Dunallan, for the wild dream of attaining 
the crown of Italy, and who drifted back to the 
solitude of St. Sert’s, broken-hearted and aged, 
should have been compressed into a dozen pages 
instead of being developed into a couple of 
Meredithian volumes. Naturally, these twenty- 
one sketches are not of equal interest, though the 
majority run each other close in that respect. 
in Booey merit and in scrupulous workmanship, 
they stand on a single level, if one may except a 
couple of phrases which might well be modified 
in a second edition. ‘In the same category with 
the late Professor Fawcett” (p. 48), 1s not a 
happy periphrasis for blindness ; and the fact that 
Mr. Grant Allen holds Teutonic good sense in 
contempt (p. 95) does not help the reader, with 
all respect to Mr. Grant Allen, to qualify in any 
way his appreciation of Teutonic good sense. As 
it seems impossible at the present moment to 
describe life in any odd nook and corner of the 
three kingdoms without reminding the critic of 
that magical word “Thrums,” it is but fair 
to say that, so far as one can see, Scotland 
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Yesterday would have been written—it is just as 
likely as not—had Mr. Barrie never penned his 
delightful idylls ; and that the interest, the keen 
portraiture, the touches of pathos and of humour 
in these sketches of an east country village and 
a west country town are the results of quite a 
different personality and a wholly independent 
experience. Accurate perception and long 
familiarity are perceptible on every page ; and to 
those who take an interest in a lifelike portrayal 
of persons and circumstances which seem to be 
disappearing in Scotland before the spread of an 
Anglicising element—that such an element is 
spreadirg or even exists will perhaps be wrath- 
fully denied—Mr. Wallace’s attractive volume 
may be heartily commended. 


Hic et Ubique. By Sir William Fraser. 
(Sampson Low.) A book composed mainly of 
personal anecdotes, and compiled by a man who 
has seen much of the world, is not likely to be 
lacking in entertainment ; and an idle hour or 
two may be very agreeably spent in turning 
over the leaves of this little volume. Its 
contents are, however, very unequal in value— 
indeed, in some of them it is difficult to discern 
any value at all—and it would have been better 
if Sir William Fraser had fished in the sea of 
memory with a more widely-meshed net than 
the one which he has chosen to use. Entries 
that are trivial, pointless, fatuous, or for some 
other reason entirely uninteresting, are far too 
numerous; and though the volume is not too 
bulky to be carried with ease in the average 
coat-pocket, it would have been better worth 
carrying had it been only half the size. It is 
impossible that any ordinarily constituted 
human being can feel that he is being either 
instructed or entertained by an elaborate 
description of the personal appearance of such 
an utterly insignificant person as the fourteenth 
Marquess of Winchester; by a story of the 
vulgarity of a deceased Duchess of Somerset ; 
by a rambling record of indiscretion of an un- 
named “great lady”; or by various critical 
remarks which are not unfairly sampled by the 
illuminating verdict upon Rogers—‘ Rogers, 
like Cowper, will always, as a poet, please a 
certain order of minds.” Of course, these 
trivialities only occupy a portion (though 
far too large a portion) of Sir William’s pages ; 
and ‘his reminiscences of such distinguished 
persons as the first Lord Lytton, Lord Beacons- 
field, Thackeray, Cruikshank, and Gustave 
Doré are decidedly readable. Many of the 
records of incident and conversation are, 
however, deprived of real biographical value 
by the omission of dates, attendant circum- 
stances, or any other evidence which would 
enable us to gauge their trustworthiness. Sir 
William Fraser’s bona fides is, of course, beyond 
question ; but we wish he had told us whether, 
in compiling his recollections, he has relied 
solely upon memory—which plays strange 
tricks with all of us—or whether he has been 
aided by entries made in a journal or common- 
place book at a time when the recorded incident 
or remark was too fresh to be in any way mis- 
related. We are specially thinking of certain 
stories of Thackeray, which represent the great 
novelist in so very unfavourable a light that it 
would be a real satisfaction to find any excuse 
for doubting their absolute accuracy; and the 
odd thing is that Sir William Fraser does not 
seem in the least conscious that he is exposing 
to contempt a man for whom he evidently 
entertained feelings of ardent respect and 
admiration. In addition to the purely anec- 
dotal matter, the volume contains some scattered 
notes on literary matters, one or two of which 
have a certain interest. The derivation of the 
word ‘‘ dandy ” from “‘ dandelion ”—the bright 
yellow of the familiar flower being reproduced 
im the coats of the smart men at the end of the 
last century—is doubtful; but Sir William 
seems to be successful in clearing Pope from 


the charge of having perpetrated an inexcusable 
rhyme in the couplet: 


** Worth makes the man, the want of it the fellow ; 
The rest ie nought but leather and prunella.”’ 


He has discovered that in old dictionaries 
‘‘prunello,” not ‘ prunella,” is given as the 
name of the material referred to, and the former 
was in all probability the word that Pope used. 
There is also an interesting note on the place- 
name Ullin twice used by Campbell. No such 
place is to be found in the Western Highlands, 
but there is a small jake called Loch Aline; and 
the suggestion that Campbell utilised thisname, 
the local pronunciation of which resembles 
‘* Ullin,” is rendered plausible by the fact that 
‘“Ulva’s Isle ” and all the other places named 
are, with this single exception, well known in 
the district. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. MACLEHOSE, publisher to the University 
of Glasgow, will issue early in December a 
book on the two famous brothers, Dr. William 
aud Dr. John Hunter, written by Dr. George 
Mather. Besides a full biography, it will also 
contain a history of the two anatomical museums 
which they founded, in Glasgow and in London. 
The illustrations include photogravures of 
William Sharpe’s engravings after the portraits 
of the brothers by Sir Joshua Reynolds, and 
several etchings by Mr. D. Y. Cameron. 


Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. will publish 
immediately Dr. Henry Lansdell’s account of 
his third expedition into the interior of Asia. 
On former occasions he traversed Siberia and 
the Russian Khanates. The goal of his latest 
journey was Lassa, which—we need hardly say 
—he failed to reach, though he carried with 
him a letter to the Grand Lama from the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. But he did explore 
Chinese Turkestan pretty thoroughly, ap- 
proaching it from Kuldja by an ice pass which 
he believes no European has crossed before ; 
and then proceeded through Little Tibet into 
India. The book will be in two large volumes, 
with nearly a hundred illustrations. In 
appendices are given lists of the fauna col- 
lected by the author; and a bibliography of 
Chinese Central Asia, consisting of 742 titles, 
with an alphabetical catalogue of authors. 


Mr. J. Asupy Srerry has just completed a 
novel entitled A Nuughty Girl: a Story of 
1893. It will be published at the end of this 
month in Messrs. Bliss, Sands & Foster's 
‘¢ Modern Library.” 

Polly Oliver’s Problem is the title of Mrs. 
Wiggin’s new book, which will be published 
next week by Messrs. Gay & Bird. The same 
firm will also publish a novel in two volumes 
by Miss Gilberta M. F. Lyon, entitled For 
Good or Evil; and a small volume of poems by 
Theodore Wratislaw, under the title of Caprices. 
The edition will be limited to 100 copies on 
hand-made paper and twenty on Japanere 
vellum ; it is printed by the Rugby Press, and 
Mr. Gleeson White has designed the cover. 

Jonas Lie’s first novel, 7'he Visionary ; or 
Pictures from Nordland, translated from the 
Norwegian by Jessie Muir, with a portrait of 
the author and an introductory preface, will be 
published in a few days by Messrs. Hodder 
Bros. 


By Moorland and Lea is a new volume of 
Nature Sketches by Mr. F. A. Knight, the 
author of “‘By Leafy Ways,” announced for 
immediate publication by Mr. Elliot Stock. 
The same firm will publish forthwith a trans- 
lation of the Eyils Saya into English prose, by 
Mr. C. W. Green. 


Mr. STANLEY WEYMAN contributes a novel 
entitled ‘‘The Man in Black” to this year’s 





Yule Tide, which will be published by Messrs. 


Cassell & Co. on November 22. In addition to 
seven pictures in colours and tints by A. G. 
Elsley, Yeend King, Walter Paget, and Bernard 
Munns, there will be a Carol by Q., set to 
music by Prof. Villiers Stanford; while Mr. 
Manville Fenn contributes a comedy in minia- 
ture entitled “‘ A Diamond Ring.” 


Messrs. METHUEN will publish on November 
28 a new edition of Dodo, by Mr. E. F. Benson, 
inone volume. No less than ten editions of the 
took in its two volume form have already 
been sold. 

Mr. CHartes J. Ciark, of Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, has now ready for issue to subscribers, 
on account of the Hakluyt Society, Early 
Voyages and Travels in the Levant, edited, with 
introduction and notes, by Mr. J. Theodore 
Bent. The volume contains the diaryof Master 
Thomas Dallam, 1599-1600, and extracts from 
the diaries of Dr. John Covel, 1670-1679, with 
some account of the Levant Company of Turkey 
Merchants. 


THE success of the Quatuor Coronati Lodge 
illustrates what may be termed the “ revival of 
learning” in freemasonry. Barely seven 
years ago the Lodge, which was formed on a 
literary basis, established an Outer or Corre- 
spondence Circle, consisting of subscribers to its 
Transactions ; and the number of members who 
have already = the association approaches 
two thousand. At the annual festival on 
November 8, Dr. Wynn Westcott was installed 
as Master, in the room of Prof. T. Hayter 
Lewis. The new wardens are the Rev. C. J. 
Ball and Mr. Edward Macbean. 


M. PAUL VERLAINE will give a lecture, in 
French, on ‘‘ Contemporary French Poetry,” in 
the hall of Barnard’s Inn, Holborn, on Tues- 
day next, November 21, at 8.45 p.m. Applica- 
tion for tickets, price 10s., should be made to 
Mr. Arthur Symons, Fountain-court, Temple ; 
or Mr. John Lane, the Bodley Head, Vigo- 
street, W. 


Ar the first meeting of the Royal Statistical 
Society, to be held on Tuesday next, at the 
Museum of Practical Geology, Jermyn-street, 
the president, Mr. Charles Booth, will deliver 
the opening address, entitled ‘‘ Life and Labour 
in London: First Results of an Inquiry based 
on the 1891 Census.” 


On Thursday and Friday next, Messrs. 
Sotheby will sell a collection of peculiar interest : 
a portion of the library of Mr. W. Carew 
Hazlitt, and all the papers which he inherited 
from his grandfather, William Hazlitt. Here 
is to be found not only the original MS. of the 
Liber Amoris, but also the private letters to 
Patmore upon which it was based, and the con- 
temporary diary of the lawful wife; several 
folio volumes of Hazlitt’s correspondence, in- 
cluding thirty-three letters from Charles and 
Mary Lamb; some long letters of Leigh Hunt 
on the Shelley question ; and an acrostic poem 
of nineteen lines, by Charles Lamb, which has 
never been published. Among the books are: 
the first quarto of The Merchant of Venice 
(1600), and other Shakesperiana; first editions 
of Milton, Sterne, Gray, Goldsmith, Shelley, 
Keats, Poe, Tennyson, and Swinburne; a copy 
of Prince Dorus, with coloured plates, in the 
original wrapper; and a large number of 
volumes that are made interesting by autograph 
inscriptions. 











UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


THe two vacancies at Oxford caused by the 
death of Prof. Jowett have both been filled up 
during the present week. Mr. Ingram By- 
water, reader in Greek, has been translated to 
the regius professorship; and the fellows of 





Balliol have summoned Prof. Edward Caird 
from Glasgow to be their new master, 
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A LEADER-WRITER in the 7'imes, after two 
days’ consideration, says of Mr. Bywater : 
** He has published very little ; we can only recall, 
besides certaia papers in the learned reviews, a 
thin book containing the Fragments of Herac- 
leitus, with brief Latin notes.” 
Mr. Bywater — it ought to be unnecessary 
to state—is the author of the standard critical 
edition of the text of the Nicomachean Ethics, 
and a contributor to the great edition of the 
Scholia on Aristotle, which is being published 
by the Berlin Academy. He has also been 
for many years one of the editors of the 
Journal of Philology. 


THERE is printed in the Oxford University 
Gazette @ report of the proceedings of a com- 
mittee of Council appointed to consider the 
question of the study of English. The 
committee first decided against the es- 
tablishment of an honour school in English, 
and Council adopted this decision. They 
then suggested that English literary sub jects 
might be introduced into the modern history 
school; but this suggestion met with no sup- 
port from the board of faculty of modern 
history. Finally, they recommend the creation 
of a university scholarship, of the value of £30, 
‘* for the promotion of the study of the English 
language and literature,” with a provision that 
the names of unsuccessful candidates may be 
mentioned as having passed ‘‘ with distinction ” 
and ‘‘ with credit.” It appears that the funds 
of the Taylor Institution are not available for 


this purpose. 

In answer to an appeal in the address of the 
retiring Vice-Chancellor (Dr. Peile), a 
member of the senate at Cambridge has offered 
to give £100, in the present academical year, 
for the support of higher work in the Patho- 
logical La seatery. 

Convocation at Oxford has adopted a 
memorial to the prime minister, praying that a 
Commission be appointed to inquire into the 
— state of secondary education, before any 

gislation on the subject is proposed. 


A MEMORIAL has been addressed to the 
Hebdomadal Council at Oxford, signed by all 
(we believe) of the demonstrators in the 
departments of natural science, praying that 
the appointment of a demonstrator should be 
a University act, and that he should not be 
liable to summary dismissal, except with the 
consent of the visitatorial board. 


Mr. Huperrt HERKoMER, Slade professor 
of fine art at Oxford, will deliver during next 
week six lectures, with demonstrations, on 
** Portrait Painting.” Each lecture will be 
given twice: in the morning, to a general 
audience, admitted by ticket; and in the 
afternoon, to members of the university only. 


Mr. Bevan, Lord Almoner’s reader in 
Arabic at Cambridge, will deliver a public lecture 
next Saturday on ‘‘The Arabic Poets of the 
Umaiyad Period.” 


Two public lectures were delivered at Oxford 
during this week—by Prof. Earle, on ‘‘ The 
Saxon Chronicle: its Nature and the Benefits 
of its Study” ; and by Prof. Rhys, on “ Arthur 
as he figures in Welsh Literature.” 


AT a joint meeting of the Philological and 
Ancient History Societies at Oxford, held on 
Friday of this week, Mr. F. Haverfield was to 
read a paper on “ Roman Britain,” dealing 
specially with the Roads and with Hadrian’s 
Wall. 

TuE lectureship in Burmese for India Civil 
Service probationers at Cambridge will shortly 
be vacant, through the resignation of Mr. 
Taw Sein Ko. The board will appoint his 
successor early in the Easter term of next 
year. 





THE twentieth annual report of the Local 
Examinations and Lectures Syndicate at Cam- 
bridge, covering the work done during the 
session 1892-:3, has just been published. About 
220 courses of lectures have been given at nearly 
200 places. The aggregate of the average 
number of students aating the courses was 
16,000. The average number of weekly papers 
written by students was about 2600, and more 
than 1700 passed the examination held at the 
end of aes courses. 

Pror. KARL PEARSON will deliver fourlectures 
at Gresham College during next week, beginning 
on Tuesday at 6 p.m., upon ‘‘ The Geometry of 
Chance: being the Elements of the Theory of 
Errors and of the Theory of Frequency.” The 
lectures will be illustrated with lantern and 
diagram, and are free to the public. 


THE post of principal in the Durham College 
of Science, at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, is now 
vacant. The salary is £500 a year; and it is 
not required that candidates should have made 
any branch of science their special study. 





ORIGINAL VERSE, 


IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Suarts of light, that poured from the autumn sun, 
Glowed on lcng, red walls of the gallery cool : 

Fell on marble visions of ages gone, 

Still smiling Sphinx, winged and bearded Bull. 
Hither a poor woman, with sad eyes, came 

And vacantly looked around. The faces vast, 
Their strange, motionless features touched with 


flame, 
Awed her: in humble wonder she hurried past, 


And shyly beneath a sombre monument sought 

Obscurity : into the darkest shade she crept, 

And rested. Soon, diverted awhile, her thought 

Returned to its own trouble. At last she slept. 

Not long sweet sleep alone her s as possessed. 

A dream seized her, a solemn and strange dream. 

For far from home, in an unknown country 
oppressed 

By burning sun, in the noon’s terrible beam, 

She wandered. Around her, out of the plain 
arose 

Immense Forms, that high above her stared : 

Calm they seemed, and used to human woes ; 

Silent they heard her sorrow, with ears prepared. 

Now, like a bird, flitting with anxious wings, 

Imprisoned within some vast cathedral ais es, 

Hither and thither she flutters: to each she brings 

Her prayer, and is answered only with grave 
emiles, 

Indescribably troubled, O crush me! she cries : 

Speak, _— orcrushme! Their —_ are dumb. 


= i no — in hat, the light in her 


And sighed, and arose, and returned to her empty 


home. 
LAURENCE BINYON, 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Mr. WIsE contributes to the Antiquary an 
interesting paper on Henry VIII.’s connexion 
with Rockingham Park. The information con- 
tained in it will be of great service to anyone 
in the future who may be moved to write a 
life of the great Tudor. Mr. Auden prints a 
document relating to the tenure known as 
Borough-English, as it exists at Ford, Salop. 
We trust it may be the means of inducing some 
one to compile a list of Borough-English 
manors. It is said that this ancient method 
of devolution of real estate does not exist 
north of the Humber. Of this we have no 
evidence; but there are far more Borough- 
es lish manors in the East, the Midlands, 

the South than is commonly supposed. 
Mr. Robert Blair gives a good account of the 





museum which forms a part of the Free 
Library of Sunderland. The collection of 
historical objects ag not appear to be an 
important one. Bailey’s notes on the 
stained glass in the ye ery at Worcester 
are worthy of attention. These relics date, wa 
imagine, from the latter part of the fifteenth 
century. The designs are highly conventional, 
but much more pleasing than a great part of 
the elaborate work of the present day. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘““GRAY” OR ‘‘ GREY.” 
Oxford; Nov. 13, 1893. 


This is a well-known instance of a word in 
which the spelling is still variable, and in which 
the variability is, in proportion to the size of the 
word, considerable. I am trying to collect 
statistics as to English usage on the subject, 
and shall be obliged to every reader of the 
AcADEMY who will send me by postcard (or by 
letter if he objects to postcards) a statement of 
his own usage in the matter. I should prefer 
a spontaneous statement without reference to 
dictionaries. I am also desirous of knowing 
the usage of individual printing-offices. In the 
course of personal inquiries I have discovered 
that a large number of persons have different 
associations with the two spellings, and 
instinctiyely use grey in certain contexts, and 
gray in others. Of this I should be glad also 
to know more. I am also told that artists, or 
some artists, habitually distinguish grey and 
gray. I shall be grateful to any artists who 
will inform me as to their practice, I have 
already before me several hundred literary 
examples from the past three centuries, the 
results of which are very curious, but which I 
do not now communicate, lest they should 
prejudice the statement of current educated 
usage, Address merely, Dr. Murray, Oxford. 

J. A. H. Murray. 








THE LEGEND OF PARACURAMA. 
London : Nov. 4, 1893. 

The legend of Paracurama is thus told by the 
late H. H. Wilson, in his Catalogue of the 
Mackenzie Collection (2nd edition, Madras, 1882, 
p- 56): 
“This hero, after the destruction of the Kshatriya 
trace, bestowed the earth upon the Brahmans, who 
repaid the obligation by banishing him as a homi- 
cide from among them. Being thus at a loss for a 
domicile, he solicited one of the ocean, and its 
regent deity consented to yield him as much land 
as he could hurl his battle-axe [ paracu = réAcxus] 
along. Paracurdma threw the weapon from Goker- 
nam to Kuméri, and the retiring ocean yielded him 
the coast of Malabar below the latitude of 15°.” 


So, in his Glossary of Judicial and Revenue 
Terms, the former Boden Professor of Sanskrit 
describes Paracurima as an avatar of Vishnu, 
who recovered Kerala, or Malabar, from the sea, 
“ by casting his axe from a point of the coast, 
Mount Dill, . . . to the extreme south; the 
yok retiring from the part over which the axe 

A strangely similar story is contained in the 
Dindshenchas, a collection of topographical 
legends in the Irish language, compiled, pro- 


been published from the Book of Ballymote, 
in Mr. 8, H. O’Grady’s Silva Gadelica, ii. 473, 
518. The following version is from the Irish 
MS. at Rennes (fo. 124). Other copies are 
contained in the Book of n (p. 520>) in a 
MS. in the Advocates Library, Edinburgh 
(Kilbride xvi., fo. 5» 1), and in H. 3. 3, a vellum 
in the library of Trinity College, Dublin. 

** [T jraig Tuirbe, canas roai iged ? 

**Ni ansa .i. Tuirbe Tragmar, athair Gobain 
Soir, ise rodonseilb. Is on forba is e sin foceir- 
dedh aurchur dia biail* a Taulaigh in Bela fii 
hagaid in tuile, cona urgairedh in fairrge, 7 ni 
tuidhcedh tairis. Ocus ni fes can a genelach eain- 
riud acht minip oen dona hespadachaib atrullatar 
o Temraig riasin Sab n-Ildanach,t fil a ndiamraib 
Bregh. Unde Traig Tuirbe.”’ 


‘* Traig Tuirbi ‘ Tuirbe’s Strand,’ whence was it 
named ? 

‘* Easy to say. Tuirbe Tragmar, the father of 
the Gobbin Saer, ’tis he that owned it. °*Tis he 
that from that heritage, [standing] on Tulach in 
Bela ‘ the Hill of the Axe,’ would hurl a cast of 
his axe in the face of the flowing tide, and forbid 
the sea, which then would not come over the axe. 
And his special pedigree is unknown, unless, 
indeed, he be one of the defectives who fled from 
Tara before the Strong-one Master of many arts, 
and [whose descendants] are [now] in the secret 
places of Bregia. Whence is Traig ‘fuirbi.’’ 

I believe that Trdig Tuirbi has been identi- 
fied with a beautiful sea-strand near Malahide, 
about nine miles north of Dublin. As to the 
Gobban Saer and Lugh the master of many 
arts, students may refer to Petrie’s Round 
Towers (pp. 382, 383), O’Carry’s Manners and 
Customs (iii., p. 41), and the Revue Celtique 
(xii. pp. 75-81). 

WHITLEY STOKEs. 








WAS LINDUM A COLONIA ? 
London : Novy. 11, 1893. 

So far as I can see, Mr. Haverfield’s note leaves 
the question exactly where it was. Granting that 
the decurio of the inscription (Hiibner vii. 189) is 
more probably a civil den a military title, the 
fact that Lindum had dvcuriones does not, as 
Mr. Haverfield acknowledges, prove that Lindum 
was acolony: at the very most, it proves only 
what we knew before, that the town was a place 
of considerable importance. Perhaps it would 
not even prove this ; for I see that the writer of 
the article “ Decurio” in Pauly says that the 
possession of decuriones is no indication of the 
status of a town. It is true that the only other 
non-military decwrio mentioned in a British in- 
scription belonged to the colony of Glevum ; on 
the other hand, in that instance the title is pDEc. 
COLONL& GLEVENSIS, not DEC. alone, as in the 
Lincoln example. Mr. Haverfield takes no ac- 
count of the only ground on which I consider the 
current derivation to be doubtful : viz., that the 
name Lindcylne occurs in Kent, under cireum- 
stances which suggests that it descends from a 
British Lindocolina. I do not contend that this 
justifies anything more than doubt of the correct- 
ness of the derivation of -coln from colonia; but 
it seems to me that it does justify a doubt, which 
would not be removed by a demonstration that 
Lindum had in fact the rank of a colony. The 
only thing that would really dispose of the objec- 
tion would be a proof that the Kentish Lindcylne 
is a possible English compound, with lind, “ lime- 
tree” for its first element, and denoting some 
object that could serve asa boundary. At present 
I see no likelihood of this. At the same time, I 
know too much of the frequency with which 
curious coincidences occur in language to dispute 
the possibility that Lindocolina might have one 


* Sic all the MSS. save R, which has, corruptly, 
buil. 
+ A corruption of samildanach, (the reading of the 
Edinburgh MS.) i.e., cvpwoddrexvos, if one may 


etymology in the Kentish example, and a totally 
different one in the name of the city by the 
Witham. 
Considered apart from this one objection, the 
derivation of Lincoln from colonia is, as I before 
admitted, philologically quite legitimate. No 
doubt Mr. Round is right in thinking that the 
Latin combination Lindum Colonia is not likely 
to have beencurrentas a name. But as the word 
lindon simply meant “lake,” the Britons might 
very naturally find it necessary to affix some 
other word to distinguish the name of the town 
from the mere appellative. And on the supposi- 
tion that the Britons had adopted the Latin word 
colonia, they may very well have employed that 
word as the distinctive affix. It is not, however, 
known that they did adopt the word. 
Mr. Evans’s letter raises a very interesting 
question, but I do not think that his thesis is 
sound, at least in the extension which he himself 
would give to it ; and most of his examples of the 
derivation of river-names from names of towns 
appear to be either untenable or very uncertain. 
Instances of this mode of formation may no 
doubt occur ; but unquestionable evidence of the 
contrary _ are so abundant that, when a 
town and a river on which it stands bear the 
same name, the antecedent presumption must be 
in favour of the priority of the river-name.” This 
presumption may be rebutted by showing that 
the etymology of the name is appropriate to the 
designation of a town, but not to that of a river. 
In hardly any of Mr. Evans's instances is this 
kind of proof available. Until we know the 
derivation of Scampa, it seems rash to affirm 
that the Genusus had not an alias, which gave 
rise to the city-name, and is preserved in the 
modern name of the river. The Dacian Ampelum 
is surely more likely to have been a native word 
than the Greek word for vine ; and if so, how 
do we know that it was not the ancient name of 
the river? We do not know the etymology of 
Cunetio ; but the probability that it was a river- 
name is strengthened by the occurrence of 
Rhaiadr Cynwyd in Wales. As to Corinium, 
there are other rivers called Churn besides the 
one at Cirencester; the one which somehow has 
become Cerne gives its name to Charminster. 
The O.E. form Cirene, with palatal c, indicates a 

ritish pronunciation Carini-; is this a later 
development, or is Ptolemy’s Kopivoy a mistake for 
Kapinoy?) Don is the name of many other 
British rivers than that which flowed by Danum ; 
if it be objected that we have no proof that the 
original form was Dano-, the analogy of Danu- 
bius seems to indicate that this form may bea 
river-name. Gobannium looks at first sight 
a strong case, because it might be taken to mean 
“smithy.” But as there is evidence that a deri- 
vation of the word for “smith” was the name 
of a British deity, and that Celtic river-names 
were sometimes derived from names of gods, even 
this instance can hardly be relied upon. Mr. Evans 
might have quoted the name Derwent. Two of 
the rivers so named flowed by Roman towns 
called Derventio, a name which seems to mean a 

lace abounding with oaks, and answers phonet- 
ically to the Welsh Derwennydd. This, however, 
may be an adjectival formation, applicable to a 
river as well as toa town; and another possi- 
bility is that Dervent in the river-name is a parti- 
ciple, having no connexion with the word for 
* oak.” 

I come now to the question of the Colaes, 

*It may be worth noting that the conversion of a 
place-name into a river-name without change of 
form (i.e. without composition or derivative suffix), 
while quite easy in a language like modern English 
with its attributive substantives, or modern Welsh 
with its flexionless genitives, would not be at all so 
easy in a fully inflected language. The reverse pro- 
cess was, on the contrary, quite natural, because 
lace-names very frequently originated from the 








bably, in the twelfth century. The story has 








, coin a Greek word. 


ocative case of a word denoting some io by 
which the situation of the place was indicated, 
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Even the bold supposition, that the Colne on 
which Colonia Camulodunum stcod had no etymo- 
logical connexion with colonia, might be defended 
on the same ground which constrains me to admit 
that the coincidence of the two instances of 
Lindcylne may possibly be accidental. But 
without going this length, it may be contended 
that the Essex Colne is a backward inference 
from Colnechester, suggested by the facts that 
Colne was a well-known river-name, and that 
the naming of towns alter rivers was a familiar 
phenomenon. The supposition that all the 
rivers so named, including the Clun (formerly 
Colunwy) and the French Colin, derive their 
appellation from colonia is full of difficulty. Mr. 
Evans has to assume that the Britons used colonia 
in such a loose sense that they applied it to any 
oman town (which, by the way, would destroy 
the evidential value of the -coln of Lincoln). 
This assumption is quite unsupported by evi- 
dence; but even if we knew that “colonies” (so- 
called) were as plentiful in Britain as “ colonels” 
are in the United States, we should still want 
to know why the word ‘‘colony” should have 
become a favourite name for rivers. 

As to the identification of the localities men- 
tioned in the Kentish Charter, Mr. McClure’s 
suggestion, that Plumwearding pearrocas may be 
Plumworth near Ospringe, is plausib'e so far as 
the coincidence of name goes; but the locality is 
much farther away from Bexley than even that 
suggested by me. Apparently we have to find a 
river “ Avene” running east and west, anl a 
Lindeylne flowing northward into it. My hypo- 
thesis, though very uncertain, at least fulfils 
these conditions. If my identifications be mis- 
taken, it is a curious accident tbat it should have 
been possible to find in juxtaposition modern 
names that might correctly represent the Heany fre 
and the Lindcy ue of the Charter, and two streams 
in the proper relative cituation to correspond to 
Lindcylne and Avene. H. Bravwry. 


Loadon: Nov. 11, 1893 

Mr. Haverfield’s letter practically weakens, 
instead of strengthening, the ‘‘ Lindum colonia”’ 
derivation of ‘*‘ Lincoln”; for we now know, 
from so eminent an authority, that the town 
‘*could have the name colonia Lindum quite 
naturally,” but that the form Zindum colonia 
would be “ unusual,” and that the coalescing 
of ‘the title and name of a town into one 
modern name ”’ is also ‘‘ unusual,” 

The bold and original suggestion of Mr. 
Evans on the river-name ‘‘ Colne”’ rests on the 
guess that the name colonia ‘may have” been 
applied, “in popular language,” to many 
towns not entitled to it. This, which is ad- 
= & new conjecture, opens up a wide 
field. 

But the question is not merely one cf names: 
it is one of the facts to which these names, and 
they alone, bear witness. Mr. Evans, for 
instance, selects the four cities of Eburacum, 
Camulodunum, Glevum, and Lindum as the 
true coloniae. Now there are three elements ex 
hypothesi in the names given them by the 
English: (1) the native name, latinised as 
above; (2) the Roman “colonia”; (3) the 
English ‘ ceastor.”’ Can Mr. Evans or Mr. 
Ilaverfield explain why ‘‘ York” is formed 
from the first only, ‘ Colchester’’ from the 
second (ex hypothesi) and third, ‘‘ Gloucester ” 
from the first and third, and “ Lincoln” from 
the first and second? If they can account for 
this discrepancy on any definite principle, it 
would throw most welcome light on a very 
obscure period. J. H. Rounp. 


Lyndon: Nov. 14, 1£93. 
In affirming that rivers sometimes took their 
designations from the names of places or dis- 
tricts through which they flow, Mr. Evans has 
raised an interesting question. 





We have a modern insiance of this in the 
Wilham, and an old one, as I take i', in the 
Somerset Carey (Auri in the eighth century 
Charter), which flows near several remarkable 
British earth works (Babcary, &c.) to which 
the British plural of Caer, Cuerau, fitly applies. 

But Mr, Evans's instances are not, I think, 
happily selected. 

With regard to the Churn’s having taken its 
name from Corinium, we bave in such case to 
account for the numerous rivers which bear this 
designation in so closely allied forms as to 
suggest a common origin:* eg., the Cerne 
(Crern, Cart. Sax. i., 229), which falls into the 
Frome; the Churn in Perthshire; the Corne 
(Cart. de Redon) in Brittany; the Corne near 
Manchester (Leland); the Carun (Nennius) 
now the Carron ; Aber-Curn-ig, now Abercorn, 
&e. The Kennet also seems a generic river- 
name: c.g., the Kent in Westmorland; Kent- 
ford in Suffolk; and the first element in 
Exeter, Ilchester (c/., with the river Ivil, the 
Evel in Brittany), Lancaster (on the Lune and 
in Lonsdale), is, like that in Doncaster (cf. 
sever rivers Don), ariver name. 

The rivers called Colne, mentioned by Mr. 
Evans, have parallels elsewhere, which make it 
difficult to believe in their being all derived 
from colonia: e.g., Cyllan-wylla (Charter of 
A.D. 772), cf. the Culan in Banfshire ; the Caln 
in Wilts, and the Calunwye (now Clun) in 
Shropshire mentioned by Leland. 

The name of the Celtic war god Camulos 
seems to be associated with the several rivers 
Camel, as well as with Camalodunum. It is 
possible to see in many rivers, Cole, Colne, 
Calne, an echo of this name. An m flanked by 
vowels has a tendency in the Celtic languages 
to disappear, leaving as compensation a 
lengthened vowel. Thus the Caer Coel of the 
Welsh, and Old King Cole himself, may con- 
tain a reminiscence of the Celtic divinity. If 
the ancient name of Chalons (Caladunno: 
Pard. Dipl.) is from an earlier Camaladunno, 
we have an instance in point. 

Epamunp McCcvre. 








THE BATTLE OF FONTENOY: BY ONE WilO WAS 
PRESENT. 
Oxford Nov. 4, 1893. 


The following letter, which I have tran- 
scribed by kind permission of Mr. C. H. Firth 
from the original in his possession, gives a 
graphic sketch of the Battle of Fontenoy by 
one of the youngest officers—it is to be hoped 
—who were engaged. Lord Charles Hay, the 
author of the historic request to the French 
guards to fire first, was severely wounded, but 
recovered aud survived till 1760 (Dictionary of 
National Biography, xxv., 253). 

C. E. DosLe. 


‘‘Drar Avunt,—I would have writ to you since I 
came to y° field but really I have not had time; 1 
have not had time to sleep this:ix days but what 
I got on y® ground, and nothing to cover me but 
y° Skies, we have had a most bloody battle wt! y° 
french, yesterday we begun at 5 in y® morning 
and left off at 2 in )° afternoon, all w® time y°¢ 
french kept cannonading us; I was forced to be 
very civil and make a great many bows to y® balls, 
for they were very near me, for both my right and 
Left hand men were kill'd, and all round me there 
were men and horses tumbling about, but thank 
god none touched me. we could do nothing but 
stand there and be knocked on j° head, fer they 
had a great many batterys and three times )° 
number of cannon y* we had, and besides that 
they were entrenched up to j° ears that we 
could not hurt them. we fir'd upon a Little 


* As an evidence that philological considerations 
have to be supplemented by history, in tracing 
the modern forms of ancient names, one has simply 
to look at Chura and Cern-ey in their relation to 
Corinium, 





village very smartly where they had a Battery. 
The foot were very sadly cut to Pieces, for 
y° french Put grape shot into their cannon and 
cut them down just as if they were cheering corn. 
there is a great many officers kill’d in )° Infantry, 
in y° Welsh Fusiliers only two came of j° field 
Without a Wound. my Lord Charles Hay and 
charles Ross are both kill’d, and Andrew Sandilands 
very ill Wounded, and a great many Others but 
you will hear a more Perfect Account of it soon, 
and What Number of Men is not yet Known. we 
have a Cornett Missing in our Regiment so we 
think he is kill’d, and a captain Wounded. their 
is Not an Officer in My Lord Stairs’s hurt. I 
Long’d for Y™ to come to it Sowrd in hand but 
they durst not do y*. I had my korse shot 
just in y* Knee w‘ a Musket ball, and I am afraid 
he will be always Lame. I was forced to go of 
}° field and get my other horse. I did not regard 
y° small Bullets after y* cannon Balls in y° Least, 
tho they came bussing about me Like Bees, and I 
had got by one of )° Standards Where they came 
very fast for they were Shooting at )° Standards 
Like Mad, but at Last we were Oblig’d to retreat 
for their was no standing their cannon as they 
were intrench’d, fer we cou® Not see any thing 
scarce but their bits of White Paper in their hats 
but I hope we shall be revenged of them for this 
trick. Y* General is very well and sends his 
compliments to you. I just writ y* to Let you 
know I am well. I recollected y* I must die some 
time or Other, and if my time was not come I was 
as safe there as any Where Else. Pray My duty 
to Mama, Grandmama, Love to my Brothers and 
sisters and service to Every body Else. 
‘* T am Dear Aunt your most dutyfull 
** Nephew 
‘Cartes JAMES HAMiLton. 





“ May 12 N.S. 1745. 


(In another hand) 
** Brother to the Earl of 
** Haddington aged 16.” 








‘‘ HEINE, THE FRENCHMAN.” 
London : Nov. 7, 1833. 


‘*To most of us,’’ Mr. Lionel Johnson writes 
in the ACADEMY of Nov. 4, ‘‘ Chamisso is best 
known as the Frenchman who became German, 
much as the German Heine became French.” 

Chamisso emigrated with his parents to 
Germany at the age of nine, and certainly 
became thoroughly German. Heine went to 
Paris at the age of thirty, and certainly 
remained thoroughly German—so much so that 
he rebelled against the idea of being mis- 
taken for one of a race of which he somre- 
times said, in his more outrageous and by no 
means recommendable style, that it was 
‘covered with a monkey-skin” (Afenhaut). 

Heine would not even become a naturalised 
citizen of France. In his Retrospective Explana- 
tion (1854) he says: 

‘*Tt was my droll pride as a German poct which 
prevented me from becoming a Frenchman even 
pro forma. It was a caprice of my idealism, of 
which I could not divest myself. In regard to what 
we generally call patriotism, I have always held 
free notions. Yet [ could not defend myself from 
a kind of shivering fit when I was t> do anything 
which, even in a slight degree, might have looked 
like a renunciation of my fatherland.” 

ain : 

‘* Naturalisation may suit other persons. ... It 
does not suit a German poet who has written the 
most beautiful German songs. It would be a 
horrible, lunatic idea for me if I had to say to my- 
self that I am a German poet, and at the 
same time a naturalised Frenchman. I should 
feel as if I were one of those monstrosities with 
two heads that are shown in the booths of a fair. 
I should be hampered, in composing a m, in 
the most unbearable manner, if I thought that one 
of those heads suddenly began to scan the most 
unnatural alexandrines in French turkey-cock 
pathos, whilst the other head was pouring forth its 
teelings in its inborn, true, and natural metres of 
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the German tongue. And ob, how utterly in- 
tolerable are to me the metres, as well as_the 
verses, of the French—that perfumed trash! It is 
with difficulty I even bear their better and odour- 
Jess poets. When I look upon that so-called 
poésie lyrique of the French, then only do I perceive 
the full grandeur of German poetry; and then I 
might truly be proud of being able to boast that I 
had won my laurelsin this domain. Nor will we give 
up a single leaf of them ; and the mason who shall 
have to adorn our last :leeping-place with an in- 
scription, shall not have to fear a protest when he 
engraves upon it the words: ‘ Here lies a German 


eas 
- Kart BLInpD. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


fuxpay, Nov. 19, 4 p.m. Sunday Lecture: “‘ The Spanich 
Armads,” by Mr. E L.8. Horsburgh. 

4p.m _— Place Institute: * Tailoring,” by Mr. 
Terence A. Flynn. 

7.30 p.m. Ethical: “Justice,” IL, by Mr. W. M. 
Salter. 

Moxpay, Nov. 20, 5 p.m. London Institution: “ Birds, 
Ancient and Modern,” by Dr. R. Bowdler Sharpe. 

8 pm. Koyal Academy: ‘The Caemisiry of 
Paiating Grounds,” by Prof. A. H. Church. b 

8p.m. Aristotelian: ‘‘The Conception of Necessity 
as applied to Nature and Man,” by Mr. D. G. Ritchie. 

Tuespay, Nov. 21,6 p.m. London Institution: ‘* The Pria- 
ciples of Commercial Geography applied to the British 
Empire,” VIIL., by Dr. H. &. Mull. 

7.45 pm. Statistical: Inaugural Address by the 
President, Mr C. Booth, ** Life aud Labour in Lendon : 
First Results of an Inquiry based on the 1891 Census.” 

8p.m. Civil Engineers; ‘The Tansa Works for the 
Water-supply of Bombay,” by Mr. W. J. B. Clerke ; ‘The 
Baroda Water-works,” by Jagannath Sadasewjee ; ‘‘ The 
Water-supply of Jeypore, jputana,” by Uol. 8. 8. 

Jacob; ‘** The Design of Mason:y Dams,” by Prof. Franz 


ater. 

8.30 p.m. Zoologica’: ‘‘The Spiders of the Family 
Attdae of the Island of St. Vincent,” bz Messrs. G. W. 
and E. G. Peckham; *‘ List of the Hemiptera Heteroptera 
collected in the Island of St. Vincent by Mr. Herbert H. 
Smith, with Descriptions of New Genera and Species,’ 
by Mr. P. R. Ubler; ‘Observations on the Refraction 
and Vision of the Seal's Eye,” by Dr. G Lindsay Johnson. 

Wepyespax, Novy. 22,8 pm. Society of Arts: ‘* Conforma- 
tion of the Horse from the Artistic Point of View,” by 


\e : “The Basic Eruptive Rocks of 
Gran, Christiania District,” by Prof. W. ©. Brigger; 
* The Sequence of Perlitic and &pherulitic Structures,’’ 
by Mr. Frank Rutley ; **Eoclosures of Quartz in Lava 
«f Stromboli, &c., and the Changes in Composition pro- 
duced by them,’’ by Prof. H. J. Juhnston-Lavis. 

Tuvaspay, Nov. 23, 5 p.m. London Institution: “Twa 
Romarkable Song-Wr.ters,”” by Mr. Carl Armbruster. 

8p.m. Royal Academy : * Vehicles and Varnivhes,’’ 

by Prof. A. H. Church. 

8 p.m. Electrical Engineers: Discussion, ‘‘ The 
Electrical Tranusmiszion of Power from Niagara Falls,” 
by Prof. G. Forbes. ye eee 

Faivay, Nev. 24,5 p.m. Physical: “The Megnetic Shielding 
of Concentric Spherical Shells,” by Prof. A. W. Riicker ; 
“The Action of Electro-magnetic Radiation on Films 
containing Metallic Powders,’ bs Prof. G. M. Minchin. 

7pm. Amateur Scientific : ** The Dawning of Life,’’ 
by Mr. J. Wilson Wiley. t 

Saruapay, Nov. 25, 3.45 p.m. Botanic: General Fcrtnightly 

Meeting. 








SCIENCE. 
THE TARIKH-I-ALFi. 


WE understand that the Tarih-i-Alfi, of which 
Major Raverty has just completed the trans- 
lation, is not a hitherto unknown Persian 
chronicle, though it has never been translated 
before, with the exception of a brief extract 
occupying a few pages of Elliot’s Indian 
Historians. Major Raverty’s object has been, 
not to publish it in a separate form, although 
that may be done hereafter, but to extract 
from it everything referring to Central Asia, 
Afghanistan, India, and Persia, for researches 
which have occupied him for many years past ; 
and copious extracts have also been made from 
the history of the Crusades and of the Ottoman 
Empire, Egypt, and even China. As might be 
expected in such a vast work, it contains a 
great number of interesting anecdotes, adven- 
tures, memoirs, traditions, and stirring episodes, 
the whole of which the translator has gathered 
together with the object of publishing them 
shortly, together with others of a similar kind, 
which he has been collecting during the last 











The Tarikh-i-Alfi is a most important his- 
torical work, written by command of the 
Emperor Akbar by some of the most learned 
men of his court, who made use of all the most 
valuable histories then known ; and there is no 
Arabic, Persian, or other work of celebrity 
then procurable which the authors do not 
quote, and generally with discerning criticism. 
All the events up to the rise of the Mughals 
and the invasion of Islim by the Chingiz Khiu 
were completed when one of the principal 
authors, Mulli Ahmad, the then az of 
Thathah in Sind, who had passed great part 
of his life in Persia, was one night waylaid in 
a street at Lahor by a fanatic and murdered, 
after which the work was completed by the 
Nawwib Ja’far Beg, entitled the Asaf Khin, 
a noted military captain, chronologist, and 
poet. He also was a Persian from Kazwin, 
and his father had been Wazir of Kashan in 
Sah Thamasib’s reign. He came to India in 
985. (1577 A.D.); and, in the reign of Jahin-gir, 
was made atd/ik (governor and tutor) to his son, 
Prince Parwiz. Nakib hin was another of the 
authors, as well as’Abd-ul-Aadir, the Budi ini, 
the historian; but he soon quarrelled with 
Mulli Ahmad, as he usually did with every- 
body, and the work was finally finished by 
Asaf Kijiv, with some assistance. 

Contrary to the universal usage of Muham- 
madans, Akbar chose for the commence- 
ment of the work the date of Muhammad's 
death, instead of the //ijrat or Flight, a differ- 
ence cf just ten years; but Akbar was half 
a Hindu, and had an object in view in so doing. 
There are several copies of portions of the work 
both in Europe and in India; but none are 
complete, and many are required to make a 
perfect whole. Elliot says he never heard of 
a complete copy in India. The statement of 
his editor, the late Mr. J. Dowson (Elliot’s 
Indian Historians), that the Tarikh-i-Alfi and 
Tabakat-i-Akbari are ‘‘ very much in accord,” 
is incorrect. The former is the history of all 
Muhammadan dynasties, the Mughals, and 
others, for one thousand years; while the 
latter is a history of the conquest of India by 
the Turk Sultins of Ghaznih, the Muhammadan 
dynasties of India up to the time of Akbar, 
from which Firishtah (not Dow’s or Briggs’s) 
copied most of his work, page after page being 
appropriated almost word for word. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


* ORTHRO3” AND “DAPHNE” IN THE QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. 
Oxford: Nov. 14, 1893. 

I beg to draw attention to two etymological 
statements occurring in an important article on 
“Vedic Mythology ” in the current number of 
the Quarterly Review, which ought not to be 
allowed to pass without comment. 

I. The Reviewer, at the end of his article, 
eloquently dilating on the importance of ety- 
mology as an aid to the explanation of the 
myths of India and Greece, and mentioning, as 
a case in point, the root VAR, to cover, whence 
the Skr. Varuna and the Gr. Uranos, goes 
on to tell us that ‘‘it is well known that the 
same root VAR, to cover, yielded in Skr. the 
name Vritra, a demon of darkness, the Gr. 
Orthros.” 

Vritra = Orthros! To think that such an 
astounding equation should be categorically 
affirmed in the scholarly pages of the Quarterly 
in October, 1893! When the words swam 
before my eyes, then seemed I like unto one 
that dreamed ; I was at once borne back into 
the years that are past, even to November, 
1855, nearly forty years ago, when the Essay 
on Bellerophon (reprinted thirteen years after 
in Chipsfrom a German Workshop) astonished and 


generalisations and picturesque etymologies. In 
that essay we were told, without the slightest 
misgivings, without any apparent qualms of an 
etymological conscience, that besides Kerberos 
‘*there is a second dog, known by the name of 
Orthros, the exact copy, I believe, of the Vedic 
Vritra”’; and we were told that Hermes ‘“‘ comes 
bp9p.os, 7.e., With Vritra, at the time of the final 
discomfiture of Vritra.” 
equation Vritra — Orthros assumed in Max 
Miiller’s Science of Language (published in 1891, 
ii. p. 595). 


in the nineties, 


We find also the 


Such an equation as this of Skr. Vritra with 


a Gr. dp®pos was welcomed with delight in the 
fifties, in 


the early days of comparative 
mythology, or even in the sixties, in the 
days of the ‘‘Chips,” but must be rejected 
when so much has been 
added to our accurate knowledge of Indo- 
European vocalism and consonantism. The 
Quarterly Reviewer might have easily found out 
that this old equation of 1855 really rests on no 
scientific basis. The Gr. and the Skr. word 
differ in three essential particulars: (1) in 
the initial sound, (2) in the vocalisation of the 
sonantal liquid, and (3) in the medial dental. 
(1) If ép@pos, the allegel cognate of & Opis, had 
been the eyuivalent of the Skr. Vri/ra, there 
would have been, doubtless, a trace of the 
original initial semi-vowel in Homeric Greek or 
in the dialects; but no evidence for a digamma 
can be brought forward or scientifically inferred 
for this ‘‘ well-known” Greek equivalent of 
the Skr. Vritra. (2) Gr. op cannot be the 
precise equivalent of Skr. short sonant r, unless 
v or Fy follow in the next syllable; but neither 
modifying condition is met with in the word 
under discussion. (3) Gr. @ is not the equiva- 
lent of Skr. ¢, but of Skr. dh; where there is 
tr in Skr. one would expect ¢r in Greek. The 
fact is, that the corresponding form of Skr. 
Vritra in Greek would have been, not 6,@pos, 
but &prpos (== Fdprpos). 

But does the dog-name ‘‘ Orthros” occur in 
Greek literature? In the essay on Bellerophon, 
a passage from Hesiod’s ‘‘ Theogony”’ is the 
only authority for the word cited by Prof. Max 
Miiller. But the truth is, the word is expelled 
from the text in all the late German critical 
editions of Hesiod. 

II. On p. 451 the Reviewer tells us that 
‘*Daphne was an ancient word which meant 
originally the burning and shining dawn (from 
DAH, to burn).” 

This etymology is another survival from 
the imaginative philology of forty years ago. 
It is found first of all (in an English book, 
at least) in the brilliant essay on com~ 
parative mythology, contributed by Prof. Max 
Miiller to the Oxford Essays in April, 1856— 
an essay reprinted in Chips from a German 
Workshop in 1868. We find also the derivation 
of Daphne from the root DAM repeated in the 
Gifford Lectures of 1888, and referred to as 
an indisputable truth in Prof. Max Miiller’s 
Science of Language (ii, p. 621). But if we 
look carefully into the matter, we shall soon 
see that there is an insuperable objection to 
any connexion of a Gr. form 54¢»y with a root 
DAH, to burn. The root DAH of Skr. gram- 
marians represents an Indo-European root 
DHEG'’H; this is clearly proved by the Skr. 
forms of the verb, such as édhdksit, dhaksydti 
(see Brugmann’s (rundriss, IL, p. 889). 
This root DHEG*H, by the way, is found in 
Germanic, cp. Goth. dags, Eng. day. Now in 
Greek the regular representation of I.-E. dh 
(the media aspirata) is 9, which, from de- 
aspiration in consequence of the following 
aspirate, would regularly become 7, cp. r/@nu', 
Skr. ddédhdmi, 1.-E. dhidhémi; tupaés, cp. Eng. 
deaf, from I.-E. root DHEUBH; re?xos, also 
toixos, @ wall, Skr. deha, a body, Eng. dough, 

from I.-E. root DEIG*H, to mould or form ; 








forty years, 


} delighted the literary world with its brilliant 








also, cp. tp:xés and Opit, rdpos and Odarw, raxus 
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and @dsowv, tTpépw and Opepw. 
exception, that in Greek the de-aspirated repre- 
sentative of I.-E. dh is r and not 5. 
no sure example of a Greek 3 initial represent- 
ing a Sanskrit d, the result of de-aspiration. 
From what has been said, it may be assumed 
that from the I.-E. root pmEeG*n, to burn, 
instead of 3dpvn, we should have had the form 
rdpon. Daphne still eludes the pursuit of 
Phoebus Apollo. 

A. L. MAYHEW. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Tue Christmas course of lectures for young 
ple at the Royal Institution will be delivered 

y Prof. Dewar, who has chosen for his sub- 
ject, ‘‘ Air, Gaseous and Liquid.” 
THe resolution for the incorporation of the 
London Mathematical Society and the list of 
names selected for the council for the session 
1893-4 (printed in the ACADEMY of October 28) 
were carried unanimously. The president 
(Mr. A. B, Kempe) informed the members 
present of the recent decease of Mr. W. S. B. 
Woolhouse, in his eighty-fifth year, and gave a 
sketch of his life and work. He next delivered 
an address, stating the grounds of the award 
by the council in June last, of the fourth De 
Morgan medal to Prof. F. Klein, of Gittingen. 
In the unavoidable absence of Prof. Klein, the 
medal was presented to Prof. Greenhill and 
Dr. Forsyth, who had been deputed to receive 
it. Both gentlemen made suitable responses. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


In the current number of the Classical 
Review (David Nutt), every reader will turn 
first to the full obituary notice of Prof. 
Lushington, by Mr. Lewis Campbell. It con- 
cludes with a rendering into Greek elegiacs of 
‘*The Silent Voices,” of which we must be 
content to quote the first two lines :— 
Edt’ dv dvelpoiow Kap) medardutoAos Spy 
Todmdy émoxidon THAEMAdvoLOL KapH. 


Mr. F. G. Kenyon reports on recent Greek 
literary discoveries. The most important of 
these is a considerable fragment of the 
‘‘Hecale” of Callimachus, hitherto known 
only by a few isolated lines or single words. 
The lines are written with ink on one side of a 
wooden board, resembling a child’s slate. The 
date of the writing is not later than the fourth 
century A.D. The original belongs to the 
Rainer collection at Vienna, and has been 
edited by Prof. Gomperz. Mr. Kenyon also 
mentions some fragments of an early Greek 
romance on the subject of Ninus, lately 
acquired by the Berlin Museum. ‘‘ The date 
of the MS. is probably between 3.c. 50 and 
50 A.D. ; from which it follows that, whatever 
be the exact date of the composition of the 
romance, it is certainly the earliest extant 
specimen of that class of literature.’ Mr. 
E. E. Sikes, following the methods of 
Mr. Frazer, explains some of the superstitions 
preserved in Hesiod’s ‘‘ Works and Days’”’ from 
the point of view of anthropological folklore. 
Mr. R. G. Bury examines the use of prepositions 
in Lysias—oddly misprinted ‘‘ Lyrics” oa the 
cover. The most important reviews are those 
of Larfield’s ‘‘Greek Epigraphy,” by Mr. 
E. 8. Roberts, and of Brugmann’'s ‘ Indo- 
Germanic Grammar,” by Mr. T. C. Snow. 
W. W. M. characteristically begins a review of 
two new editions of the ‘Vespae” of 
Aristophanes, with a reference to the extra- 
ordinary visitation of last summer. Finally, 
we may mention that Mr. Robinson Ellis con- 
tinues his collation of the Madrid MS. 


We find, without 


There is 


Tue English editions of Aristotle’s ‘Con- 
stitution of Athens” still continue to attract 
attention on the continent. In the Berliner 
Philologische Wochenschrift for October 21, 
Prof. Bruno Keil, of Strassburg, contributes a 
brief and appreciative notice of Mr. Kenyon’s 
third edition (1892); while, in the number for 
November 4, Prof. von Schoeffer, of Moscow, 
writes a long and (with slight exceptions) highly 
favourable review of the edition by Dr. Sandys, 
published by Messrs. Macmillan & Co., in the 
early part of the present year. 








REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 
CLIFTON SHAKSPERE Society.—(Saturday, 
Oct. 28.) 


Miss Louisa MAry Daviess, president, in the 
chair.--Mr. Ulrich W. Just read a paper on 
“* Julius und Hyppolita, and ‘The Two Gentle- 
men of Verona.” “The Tragedy of Julius und 
Hyppolita ” is contained in a collection of English 
comedies and tragedies printed in 1620, professing 
to be the acting library of the English players 
who about that time were visiting Germany. It 
has been reprinted, with a parallel English trans- 
lation, in Cohn’s Shakspere in Germany. Cohn 
gives much information in reference to the 
travelling English actors. These found the 
drama in Germany in a very crude state. In the 
middle of the sixteenth century, Hans Sachs had 
taken it somewhat out of the region of ecclesiasti- 
cal plays, and had given noble and energetic 
expression to the popular thought of his time. 
But in his plays there is no commanding intel- 
lectual force reaching beyond his surroundings. 
A generation later, Jacob Ayrer, who had come 
under the English influence, was, in 1596, the first 
to write a separate part for the clown, who 
hitherto had been expected to improvise every- 
thing. The German stage had at this time 
no professional actors; and the visit of the 
English players, who made their first appear- 
ance in Germany in 1586, had a wonderful 
effect. The extant form of “Julius und 
Hlyppolita” is evidently a very imperfect and 
crude representation of the play acted by the 
English players. There must have existed an 
earlier English play on the subject of “ The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona,’ which until now has 
remained undiscovered ; and it is more reasonable 
to believe that it was to such a play and not to 
the Diana of Montemayor that Shakspere was 
indebted for his plot, especially as Yonge's 
translation of Diana was not printed till 1598, and 
the date of “The Two Gentlemen of Verona” is 
probably about 1591. The play may have been 
“The History of Felix and Philiomena,’ which 
was acted by her Majesty’s Servants at Greenwich 
in January, 1585.—Mr. Leo. H. Grindon, in a 
paper on “The Influence under which ‘The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona’ was written,” said that 
Mr. Marshall's suggestion in the “ Henry Irving 
Shakspere” that the play was written more under 
the influence of the country than of the town is 
probably true enough, considering its obviously 
early date. But when we are told that there is 
certainly less knowledge of character than observa- 
tion of nature displayed inits imagery, we are forced 
to the conclusion that there is no justification 
for the statement. Imagery is description of 
character and behaviour through the medium of 
symbols or emblems. Of this there is in the play 
one very conspicuous and beautiful example in 
one of the most finished passages in verse to be 
found in any author, ancient or modern (II, 7. 25- 
38). But other examples similar in quality, even 
approximately, do not exist. And to claim for this 
that it outweighs the delineations of character in 
the play as a whole seems unjust to the latter, 
Nothing can be put more elegantly and thoroughly 
than Julia’s love and perfect faithfulness. She 
shows the sweetest feminine gentleness when she 
is so painfully made aware of Proteus’s incon- 
stancy. One of the finest attributes of a noble 
woman is her capacity and her willingness 
to forgive. Virgil, it is true, tells us of 


“unrelenting Juno,” but we must not take the 
classical goddess as the type of what a woman is at 


now stands. , 
and defaced, remains to be discovered.—Miss Davies, 


\Poetry contains no 
line better illustrative of the good woman than 


surest guide is Shakspeare. 


* Because I love him, I must pity him,” 


In our earlier acquaintance with her, it is true 
that Julia discloses nothing dignified or pathetic. 
Shakspere, when he wrote this play, was not quite 
competent to depict any of the deeper forms of 
emotion. Hence, with all the dulcet prettiness of 
Julia’s language, there is little true poetry in it 
and scarcely a trace of subtlety. But the natural 
objects and phenomena actually mentioned in the 
play are extremely few, and such allusions are 
only of a tentative kind. These were developed 
later on; for example, the reference to the 
devouring insect in the flower-bud (I. 1. 45-9) 
has its finished picture in “Romeo and Juliet” 
(I. 1 157-9); and Valentine’s eloquent meditations 
in V. 4 are but the germ of immortal Arden, with 
its most illustrious of dukes.—Mrs. Meyrick Heath 
read: “Some Questionings about Act V. of ‘The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona.’” The most super- 
ficial reader of the play is struck by the 
inadequacy of the denouement and the weakness 
of the last act in dramatic construction and 
characterisation. By various theories the critics 
have endeavoured to account for the discrepancy. 
Hertzberg considered that this part of the original 
play had been lost and incompletely supplied from 
the actors’ parts. If not too irreverent, it would 
be possible to supply matter in the last scene 
which would render less crude and repulsive the 
sudden and questionable repentance of Proteus 
for his unparalleled falsity to friend and lover, 
and the almost more revolting readiness of 
Valentine not only to forgive so deep a wrong to 
himself and his love, but to proffer the lady to 
him who had proved himself in every respect a 
villain. Silvia might well have something to say 
both to Proteus and Valentine. She should show 
to Valentine some remorse and cry his pardon for 
herself and Proteus, who then professes his re- 
pentance. Valentine’s speech would then come in 
with more effect, as he perhaps determines to try 
both friend and mistress by forgiveness and a half- 
mischievous offer to Silvia, with such glances at 
her as show the offer not to be genuine. Silvia 
would surely respond while Proteus is turning to 
the fainting page, and, reminding her Valentine 
that who forgives not on repentance is “nor of 
heaven nor earth,” would be taken wholly to his 
faithful heart again. Some such additions might 
account for the otherwise outrageously Quixotic 
offer of Valentine. The hypothesis that “ The 
Two Gentlemen” was intended by Shakspere to 
be superseded by “Twelfth Night” is a plausible 
one, seeing that the characterisation and incidents 
in them are so much alike ; but it will not explain 
the deficiencies of the earlier play. The dramatist’s 
youth has been held to be sufficient explana- 
tion of the icrudity of “The Two Gentlemen ” ; 
but the earlier part of the play is very 
charming, if a trifle sketchy, and the col- 
lapse does not come before Act V., in which 
there is scarcely a character that does not 
give the lieto the impression. made on us earlier 
in the play. Sir Eglamour was “a gentleman 
valiant, wise, remorseful, well accomplished,” upon 
whose faith and honour Silvia “ reposes.” In 
Act V., at the first hint of danger, he runs away. 
The Duke, incensed as he was against Valentine, 
and eager for the match between Silvia and 
Thurio, has only to see Valentine in the character 
of an outlaw chief, and witness his threats to 
Thurio if he as much as breathe on the girl he 
loves so well and has offered to a libertine, and he 
is tamed in a moment, and gives vent to the most 
fullsome flattery his tongue can find. Valentine, 
although dull, was represented as a gentleman and 
a true lover. Could he who had given vent to a 
lament unsurpassed by Romeo, see his mistress 
again, hear her protestations of love for him, and 
then, without one word of greeting to her, calmly 
hand her over as a proof of his forgiveness 
to the falsest, most perjured ruffian who has 
ever had his foul deeds exposed ? Could Silvia, 
being a frail mortal woman and truly in 
love, suffer such an unnatural insult and say 
not one word of protest? It is not to be 
believed that Shakspere wrote Act V. as 16 
How, why, or when mutilated 
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Sonnets?” said that a suggestion in the “ Henry 
Irving Shakspere” identifying these two is an 
interesting one ; but at the outset we are met by a 
difficulty as to dates, those unsympathetic and 
upsetting factors in so many promising arguments. 
Mary Fitton, who is now considered beyond disproof 
to be the Dark Lady of the Sonnets, was born in 
1578, and became acquainted with Shakspere 
seventeen years later—in 1595—one year before the 
latest date fixed for “ The Two Gentlemen,” which 
may have been written as early as 1591. This 
seems to give all too short a time for the develop- 
ment of soardent a love ; and on the lady’s part, its 
subsequent diversion to W.H., other reasons may 
suffice to dismiss the suggestion. The Sonnets are 
so full of personal descriptions of W.H., that it is 
difficult to select one that shall epitomise his 
charm ; but we know that the poet laid all the 
beauties of Nature under contribution to furnish 
him with adequate language. Valentine’s picture 
of his friend is glowing, but not fulsome, 
and lacks the fervour we should expect if 
the persistently-idolised W.H. were the model 
Shakspere’s loyalty to his friend never permits 
him to indulge in Valentine’s upbraidings of 
Proteus. Although Valentine places the grievously 
maimed friendship high above his love, remind- 
ing us of Shakspere’s views in Sonnet XL., 
and although in Valentine’s ready forgiveness of 
his peccant and repentant friend, we have a con- 
cise abridgment of the many expressions of affec- 
tionate pardon given in the Sonnets, we have 
against the theory of identity to place the fact 
that Proteus, outside the loving judgment of 
Julia and Valentine, leaves on the unprejudiced 
reader the impression of a man without steadfast- 
ness or common honour, a fluent liar, a sneak, a 
faithless friend, and a perjured lover. Shakspere. 
in his Sonnets, adores his friend through all. It 
seems wholly inconsistent with such worship that 
Shakspere should allow even his own inner self 
to draw such a picture of his friend, quite apart 
from the recognition of it as a portrait by the 
outside world.—Dr. Bertram Rogers read a paper 
on “Dress and Social Customs in ‘The Two Gentle- 
men of Verona.’” The date of the action seems to 
be in the first half of the sixteenth century, but 
the allusions show that Shakspere was referring 
to things with which he would be familiar from 
personal knowledge, 


PHILOLOGICAL. (Friday, Nov. 3.) 


Pror. A. S. Napier, president, in the chair—A 
paper on Hebrew Etymologies, by the Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, was read by Mr. Russell Mar- 
tineau, and was sharply criticised.—Prof. Skeat, at 
very short notice, took the place of his friend, Mr. 
Gollancz, who was ill, and laid before the Society 
some Miscellaneous Notes on Chaucer. Having 
before shown that Chaucer had Englished the 
French vivre, L. vipera, as “ weasel,” L. riverra, 
Prof. Skeat now explained that Chaucer—or the 
French MS. he followed—has turned Seneca, Fr. 
Seneques, into Fr. Saint Jaques, St. James, and 
given us “Saint James in his Epistles,” in the 
“Tale of Melibeus.” So the plural “Epistles” is 
right (as those of “ Seneca’), though editors have 
constantly altered it into “Epistle,” as St. James 
wrote only one, All students of Chaucer MSS. 
know that the Harleian MS, 3943 containsan old and 
good part—in an older hand than any other Troilus 
MS.—and a later bad part. The editors of the MS. 
have pointed this out. But Prof. Lounsbury states 
that this MS. is “the worst that has been printed,” 
and proves his saying by taking all his examples 
from the late bad part, and none from the old good 
one. This old portion has some excellent readings. 
It restores the right clene for clere in “Troilus,” 
Bk. V., st. 2, setting the rhyme right—other MSS, 
do the same—and also gives the right Jatis lattice, 
for the unmeaning gatis of other MSS. in Bk. IT., 
l. 615, Justice has not yet been done to Guido 
delle Colonne (who should not be called “di 
Colonna,” as if he were one of the famous Colonna 
family at Rome) as one of Chaucer's authorities. 
It is he, and not Benoit de Sainte-More, who is the 
main source of such part of “ Troilus” as Chaucer did 
not English or paraphrase from Boccaccio’s “ Filo- 
strato.” Still, Chaucer did take from Benoit a few 


unimportant details that Guido omitted. In the 
well-known crux, “as saith Trophee,” in the Her- 
cules,bit of the Monk’s Tale, Guido is certainly 





o 


Trophee, for he mentions the Pillars of Hercules, 
and gives a long account of him. Possibly 
“Trophee” refers to Tropaeus, a word having 
reference to victory and columns, Colonne. The 
opening lines of Chaucer's Prologue to the “ Can- 
terbury Tales” much resemble a passage of Guido 
on Spring. In the Pardoner'’s Tale, Chaucer inad- 
vertently wrote Stilbon for Chiron. Stilbon is a 
name of the planet Mercury ; and was familiar to 
Chaucer, because it occurs (1) in the “ Epistola 
Valerii” of Walter Mapes; (2) in Alanus de Insulis ; 
and (3) in Marcianus Capella, all known authorities 
of Chaucer. His use of Zanzis for Zeuwris can be 
illustrated from a passage in Alanus de Insulis ; 
where one MS, has Zensis, and another Xeuzis. 
TheCampsall MS. of “Troilus”—copied for Henry V. 
when Prince of Wales, first printed by Dr. Furnivall 
in his “ Parallel Texts,” is a very good one, but has 
faults of “ anticipation”: that is, the scribe writes 
down coming letters before he gets to them, as 
wommat that for woman that. Other interesting 
Chaucer points were also illustrated, and will be 
found in Prof. Skeat’s edition of the poet, which 
nears completion, 


ARISTOTELIAN,—( Monday, Nor. 6.) 


SHADWORTH H. Hopason, Esq., president, in the 
chair.—The president delivered the annual address 
on “The Conception of Infinity.” There are two 
opposite expectations in philosophy which com- 
mend themselves, on pre-philosophic grounds, to 
two different classes of temperaments and disposi- 
tions : one, that the universe in its totality will, 
the other that it will not, prove to be within the 
intellectual grasp of man. An examination of 
the conception of Infinity may perhaps throw 
soms light on the truth of these two expectations. 
Infinity belongs to a class of qualities or attri- 
butes which are quantitative. Allother attributes 
are qualities in a narrower sense of the term, and 
are known to us as feelings of various kinds. 
All objects of consciousness, abstracting from 
the fact of their existence, being analysable 
into constituents of two kinds: (1) feeling, (2) 
time, or time and space together, occupied by 
feeling, it is the latter kind only which is immedi- 
ately and necessarily quantifiable ; while differences 
or changes between feelings are that which marks 
off the time, or space, which feelings occupy, into 
measurable quanta. Time and space, therefore, 
are the only possible things which are immediate 
subjects: of infinity. Our perception of the 
infinity of time and space, that of time being also 
called eternity, rests upon the fact, constantly 
repeated in the most various ways, that wher- 
ever limits are found in perception, those 
limits always have time, or space, on both 


sides of them, thus making a final limit, 
or one beyond which there is no time or 
no space, impossible in perception; so that 


time and space are infinite both in order of 
increase and in order of diminution or divisibility. 
These perceptual facts, when gathered up into a 
single mental conspectus, become the conception 
of infinity, which may be formulated as the 
illimitability of time and space. But though the 
conception isin one sense but another aspect of 
the perception or perceived facts, it makes a great 
difference which of the two we take to represent 
the ultimate truth of nature. If we say the 
conception, then all the facts perceived being 
contained within the limits of the conception, 
which isa single item in a logical hierarchy of 
conceptions, the effect is that, since whatever is 
wholly contained within limits we imagine to be 
finite, the infinite universe itself seems to be 
finite, and to be pro tanto brought within the 
compass of our intellectual grasp. If, on the 
contrary, we take conceptions to have no validity 
but what they derive from perceived facts: 
that is, from experience, our conception of the 
universe will be very different. It will then 
appear to consist of two parts: a seen world of 
which we have positive knowledge ; and an unseen 
world beyond it, which shares the infinity of time 
and space, but the concrete nature of which we 
have no means of ascertaining, except such as are 
afforded by the anticipations necessarily involved 
in practical obedience to the voice of conscience. 
On this view, the fact that an unseen world exists is 
known positively, from analysis of actual experi- 





ence: our conception of its nature is a corollary 
from our faith in the actual supremacy of the 
moral law. 


FINE ART. 
REPORT ON A HAEMATITE WEIGHT, 
WITH AN INSCRIPTION IN ANCIENT 
SEMITIC CHARACTERS, PURCHASED 


AT SAMARIA IN 1890 BY THOMAS 
CHAPLIN, ESQ., M.D. 


1, The size and form of this object are ac- 
curately represented in the woodcut given by 
Dr. Chaplin in P.Z.F. Qu. Statement, October, 
1890, p. 267. Prof. Konig (Einleitung in das 
A.T., p. 425) describes it as something like a 
date stone (etwa in Form eines Dattelkerns) 
which gives a fair general notion of the size, 
but misses the characteristic point of the form. 
The weight is, in fact, a very perfect and 
beautifully finished specimen of a genuine 
ancient type—spindle-shaped with a flat oval 
surface in the middle of one side. I have no 
special acquaintance with ancient weights, and 
cannot say anything as to the distribution of 
this particular type; it is known to me b 
specimens from Egypt, of much larger size 
but similar pattern, two of which I myself 
purchased at Gizeh in 1891. The flattening of 
the middle of one side is obviously convenient 
as providing a surface on which the weight 
rests without rolling; but I imagine also that 
the final adjustment to the standard was made 
in the process of rubbing down the flat base. 
The whole aspect of the weight and the skill 
with which it is shaped and polished seem to 
me to be strong presumptive evidence that it is 
genuine. If it be spurious, it isa forgery of a 
perfectly novel kind, and the first efforts of 
forgers in a new direction are not generally 
happy. Of course this argument in favour of 
the weight does not necessarily apply to the 
inscription ; for it is a well known trick to put 
a false inscription on a genuine object with a 
view to enhancing its value. 

2. The inscription has been studied by Prof. 
Sayce, on the original, and by Prof. Euting, 
the celebrated epigrapher of Strassburg, on the 
cast published by the Palestine Exploration 
Fund. The copy of this cast used by Prof. 
Euting was sent to him by Prof. Konig, and 
the results of his examination are briefly com- 
municated by the latter in his Linleitung, p. 
425 note. Onone side of the weight Prof. Sayce 
reads °w& D2 and on the other 222 D2, 
As regards the first side, Prof. Euting accepts 
24, but can find no trace of bw; as regards 
the second, he admits that Prof. Sayce’s read- 
ing is possible if only 123 were a real word 
and gave sense. But he urges that 222 gives 
no sense, and that the last letter may be taken 
as *)| instead of 3, in which case the words on 
the second side are not genuine Hebrew, but the 
Arabic nis/, ‘‘ half,” in old Hebrew characters, 
and so necessarily spurious. To all this Prof. 
Sayce replies that the cast is imperfect and 
does not represent all the lines of the original, 
which in his opinion can only be read as he has 
read it. 

3. In this state of the controversy a fresh 
examination of the original and a thorough 
comparison between it and the cast were clearly 
desirable. Through the kindness of Dr. Chaplin, 
I have had the use of the original for two 
entire days, during which I bave studied it in 
every way, by natural and artificial light, with 
the naked eye and under weak and stron 
lenses. For the purpose of comparison 
have been able to use two copies of 
the cast, one of which was supplied from 
the office of the Palestine Exploration Fund, 
while the other was lent me by Prof. Driver. 
Both these copies appear to me to be excellent, 
and faithfully to represent every line of the 
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inscription. On this point I entirely agree 
with what has been already stated by Dr. 
Chaplin in the AcADEMY of November 4, from 
his own observation and that of Mr. Armstrong; 
and I may add that, at my request, my 
colleague Prof. Bevan and Mr, F. C. Burkitt, 
both of whom are very competent judges in 


such matters, were good enough to compare | 


the cast with the original in the disputed place, 
and could detect no failure in the reproduction. 
Of course, the metal cast cannot perfectly 
represent the texture of the stone surface, and 
the lines ere not always quite so sharp as in the 
original, but they are all there. 

4, It is not asserted that there is any differ- 
ence between the lines on the cast and those on 
the original, except in the place where Prof. 
Sayce reads °W and Prof. Euting cannot read 
that word; and as five witnesses are agreed 
against Prof. Sayce in saying that they can see 
on the cast every line that appears on the 
original, it seems reasonable to conclude that 
Prof. Euting with the cast, and Prof. Sayce 
with the original, really saw the same lines, but 
interpreted them differently. In point of fact, 
neither the cast nor the original shows a com- 
plete Old Hebrew W (which would have, ap- 
proximately, the shape of an English W), but 
certain detached pieces, which must be pro- 
longed and connected by imaginary lines before 
we can get out of them the one letter © which 
Prof. Sayce desires, or the two distinct letters 
2) which Prof. Euting suggests as possible. 
When it comes to filling up the missing parts 
of letters which either were imperfectly formed 
from the first, or have been partly defaced by 
wearing, the question is not one of pure eye- 
sight, but of eyesight and judgment combined. 
And here the man who hasthe original before him 
has undoubtedly w great advantage over him 
who uses the cast, for he is in a much 
better position to judge how far defacing 
by attrition has been carried. Prof. Euting’s 
conjecture that the place where Prof. Sayce 
reads 9wW may originally have contained three 
letters, corresponding to the *)=2 or 222 on 
the other side, implies an amount of wearing 
sufficient to obliterate entirely several of the 
principal lines. But the sharpness and depth 
of the lines that remain, and especially the sharp 
definition of their terminations, together with 
the absence of any trace, however faint, of lost 
lines, appear to be fatal to this hypothesis; and 
I am confident that Prof. Euting would never 
have advanced it had the original lain before 


him. Whether Prof. Sayce’s Sw is more 
defensible is a question that cannct be answered 
without going into somewhat complicated 


details. The of his 5W seems to me to be 
clear enough both in the cast and in the 
original. Moreover, the cutting is deep and 
clear, showing that in this place there has been 
very little wearing (as might indeed be expected, 
since the point of the spindle would naturally 
be less worn than the middle), so that it is out 
of the question to suppose that any material 
part of the letter has disappeared. If it is not 
a 4 it is not a letter at all. But as regards the 
shin (which I again ask the reader to think of 
as an English W), the facts are not so favour- 
able to Prof. Sayce. The two middle lines of 
the W are there, no doubt, and to the right of 
them there is a detached stroke which would do 
very well for the right hand stroke of the Wif 
only it were connected instead of detached. 
One might suppose that the angle of junction 
has been worn away, but in that case one would 
expect the two converging lines to thin off and 
become gradually weak as they approach, and 
this is not the case. Or on the other hand, one 
might admit that the angle was never closed, but 
argue that this is only a piece of carelessness 


real difficulty of Prof. Sayce’s interpretation lies 

in the left hand line of the supposed W. A 
first glance at the weight or cast does indeed 
| show something which looks like a fragment of 
| the upper part of the desired line. But on 
|more careful examination under a powerful 
lens this fragment resolves itself into two 
elements (1) a clearly defined but very short cut, 
| which has not the direction required for the 
left limb of a W, but rather runs parallel to the 
‘main or upright line of the 5; (2) a splintered 
break proceeding from the lower part of the 
right hand edge of this cut, and trending 
| downwards to the right. The distinction 
| between the true cut and the break is perfectly 
clear to me in the original, but of course not 
| so clear in the cast, which does not render the 
toolmarks quite sharply, and does not show at 
all the difference of surface between a saw cut 
and a splintered break. After having made 
out the composite character of this little stroke 
on the original, I persuade myself that with 
great care and strong magnifying power I can 
see even on the cast that the line is partly 
sawn, and partly due to splintering; but the 
study of the cast alone would hardly suggest 
this distinction, and so would leave it a very 
open question whether the whole stroke is cut 
(in which case it can hardly be anything else 
than a fragment of the fourth arm of a W) or 
the whole due to a superficial fracture (in 
which case a W is impossible). My own 
opinion as to the nature of the stroke is hardly 
more favourab!e to the reading W than the 
view that it is wholly due to a fracture; for it 
is tie break alone which, by trending to the 
right as it descends, gives the line as a whole 
the appearance of running in the proper 
direction for the fourth limb of a shin. 

5. I am afraid that these observations on the 
difficulties attending both the rival interpreta- 
tions leave the matter more puzzling than ever ; 
but there is one point not hitherto noticed on 
which I think that I can throw some light. I 
am convinced that the inscriptions on the two 
sides of the weight are not of the same date. 


The whole "w 27 inscrip‘ion (to name it after 
Prof. Sayce’s reading) is much more worn than 
the 132 Y2>. How can this have happened if 
the two inscriptions are contemporaneous ? 
Not by weathering, one side being protected 
and the other not; for then there would be a 
difference in the surface texture of the two 
sides. But that is not the case, as can be seen 
by taking the points of the weight between the 
thumb and forefinger and gently rotating it, at 
the same time observing the reflections of the 
light that falls on the surface. The whole 
surface has been worn by similar agencies, 
producing a uniform texture and polish. At 
the same time, the weight has no tendency to 
roll over upon the more worn side; so that 
there is no physical reason why one side should 
be more worn than the other unless the stone 
is greatly softer on one side, which in so small 
@ piece of an evenly grained haematite may be 
regarded as impossible. I conclude that the 
second inscription was engraved after the 
weight was worn by use. To verify this con- 
clusion I requested a practised physical 
observer to look at the stone, and after careful 
examination he declared that he could not 
understand how anyone believed the two in- 
scriptions to be of the same age. For further 
verification I took a strong lens and examined 
the toolmarks on each side, with the result that 
I found the second inscription to exhibit a 
different and inferior technique. To a certain 
extent the technicai inferiority of the 222 p27 
side is manifest even on the cast; notably in 
the letters Y2. But on the original the same 
thing appears in other letters—e.g., in the >. 
Straight strokes, which the first artist effected 





on the part of the engraver; which is not | by a clean and uniform saweut, are produced 
impossible, though hardly probable, But the | on the second side by two or three cuts, made 





by an uncertain hand, which could not keep a 
single direction truly. 

6. Of course, if this be so—and the matter is 
one on which I appeal with confidence to all 
who will take the troub’e to examine the 
original with minute precision—the idea that 
the two inscriptions are continuous and mean 
‘* quarter of a quarter of a 222” (whatever the 
last word may mean) falls t> the ground. And 
here I may notice another little point which 
possibly leads in the same direction. If the 
weight is set on its plane base, the second 
inscription is right side up, and the first is 
upside down, which hardly looks as if they 
were meant tv be read continuously. At all 
events, it is now plain that the older inscrip- 
tion is complete in itself, and if it really reads 
Sw yo, it may best be interpreted as standing 
for Dw YI, “a quarter of full weight.”’ This 
use of OUW is Biblical, the contraction is 
strictly in accordance with analogy, and the 
phrase as a whole finds its exact parallel in 
the adjective wifin ‘‘of full weight” on the 
glass coin weights of the Arabs. 

According to old Hebrew idiom, ‘‘ a quarter,” 
without specification of the unit, can only mean 
a quarter shekel. Now Mr. Petrie, in P. E. I. 
Qu. S#., 1890, p. 267, makes our weight 39:2 
grains, which would give a skekel of 156°8 
(or something more if we allow for wearing), 
The weight of the old Hebrew shekel is still 
disputed, but the balance of evidence seems to 
me to favour the conclusions of Prof. Ridgeway, 
who puts it at 130 to 135 grains. Inthat case, 
our quarter is too heavy; but it came from 
Samaria, and we know from Amos viii. 5 that 
the merchants of Samaria made the ephah 
small and the shekel great in order to cheat 
their customers. 

_In truth Prof. Sayce’s reading of this side 
gives an interpretation so easy and good, that 
one is reluctant to abandon it, and wonders 
why he himself did not hit on it. But, as we 
have seen, the possibility of reading Sw is 
doubtful or more than doubtful. And, if this 
reading is given up, it does not seem possible to 
make any other letters out of the group of 
signs without inventing imaginary supple- 
mentary lines on a scale for which the general 
appearance of the surface affords no justifi- 
cation. But is it not possible that the 
disputed signs are not letters but numerical 
symbols? On Phoenician inscriptions numbers 
are frequently expressed by symbols in lieu of 
words, but even when the words are written in 
full the equivalent symbols often follow. 
Similarly, on the Assyro-Aramaic lion-weights, 
the denominations are expressed first in words 
and then in symbols, some of them denoting 
fractions, which were doubtless intelligible to 
many persons who could not read. Of symbols 
for fractions among the Phoenicians and 
Hebrews we have hitherto known nothing ; but 
that they existed is probable, since both the 
Egyptians on the one side and the Assyrians 
on the other had a fractional notation. If, 
then, we find the word Y2> “quarter” 
followed by a group of signs that cannot be 
read as letters without adding supplementary 
lines of a very hypothetical kind, it seems 
reasonable to suspend our judgment for the 
present and keep our eyes open for fresh 
evidence ns to Hebrew and Phoenician arith- 
metical signs. 

7. As regards the later inscription, it is 
difficult to believe that it can be anything but 
a modern forgery. It is not, of course, incon- 
ceivable that a new inscription was cut in 
ancient times after the old one was partly worn 
down ; but the probabilities are all the other 
way. For my own part, I have little doubt 
that Prof. Euting is right in reading the second 
word as *\23, and explaining it to be the 
Arabic word for “half.” But how did the 
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forger, after copying the 92° of the other side, 
which means ‘‘ quarter” both in Arabic and in 
Hebrew, come to follow it up with the word 
‘half’? On this point I can, at least, make 
a suggestion, which I give for what it is worth. 
The lines immediately following Y27 on the old 
side are (1) the detached oblique stroke which 
servesas the right limb of Prof. Sayce’s W; (2)the 
chevron-shaped stroke which he takes for the 
two middle lines of the W. Now the first of 
these is the usual symbcl for } in modern 
Syria, and the second is the modern symbol for 
1, turned through a right angle, so as to point 
upwards instead of to the left (see Caussin de 
Perceval, Gram. Ar.-Vulg., Paris 1824, p. 73). 

8. It is not denied that it is graphically 
possible to read the second inscription ‘‘ quarter 
of a 223”; and if it could be shown that 
222 is a genuine Hebrew word giving a suit- 
able sense, or even that a suitable new word of 
this form could be derived from a known root 
on ordinary etymological principles, this reading 
would deserve consideration, and we might 
after all be justified in concluding that the 
second inscription is ancient, though not so old 
as the first. 

Prof. Sayce, in P.E.F. Qu. St. 1893, p. 32, 
reads the word netseg—i.e., I32 or 223 (ts 
being his tianscription of the peculiar Semitic 
s which modern scholars commonly represent 
by s), and he thinks it possible that the word 
means ‘‘a standard weight,” and is derived 
from the root 13°. But every Hebraist knows 
that, if the word is netseg, it cannot possibly 
come from 23° or from any known Hebrew 
root. Prof. Sayce cites Dr. Neubauer, but that 
scholar never made the grammatical blunder of 
deriving a segholate noun with initial 3 
from the root 25%. Further, Prof. Sayce 
thinks that he has found another occurrence of 
his new word on a hemispherical bead from 
Jerusalem (P.Z.F. Qu. St., lc.), of which he 
says that ‘the letters are those of the Siloam 
inscription, and must therefore belong to the 
same period as the latter.” Through the 
courtesy of Mr. Armstrong I have been able 
to examine the bead itself, with a cast 
published by the P. E. F., and find that the first 
two letters may very well be ~3, but that the 
character resembles that of the early Hasmonean 
coins rather than that of the Siloam inscription. 
The third letter is certainly not 2 but}. What 
these three letters mean I do not pretend to 
guess; and I do not see how one can reason 
from an inscription of three letters, not forming 
a known word, on a bead the nature and use 
of which areunknown. I will, therefore, say no 
more about the bead than that the inscription it 
bears is certainly not 22). 

W. RoBERtTsoNn SMITH. 

Christ’s College, Cambridge, 

Noy. 6, 1893. 


P.S.—I enclose a drawing from the skilful 
hand of Mr. Burkitt, showing what he saw on 
the original. The drawing was made with the 
aid of a lens of low power, and does not show 
the composite character of the doubtful stroke 
in Prof. Sayce’s W. Mr. Burkitt, however, 
agrees with my account of this stroke as it 
appears under a more powerful lens, 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE following will open next week : an exhibi- 
tion of French decorative art, at the Grafton 
Galleries ; the eleventh exhibition of the New 
English Art Club, at the Dudley Gallery, 
Piccadilly ; and an exhibition of pictures in 
black and white, at the St. James’s Gallery, 
King-strcet, 


Mr. G. F. Warts and Mr. E. Burne Jones 
have been elected honorary members of the 
Munich Academy of Arts. 





Wuat is called ‘‘ Museum Sunday ” is fixed 
for November 26. Under the auspices of the 
Sunday Society, more than thirty sermons will 
be preached at various churches and chapels ; 
while many museums, art galleries, and libraries 
will be opened in the afternoon. The Duke of 
Westminster and Lord Brassey are among those 
who have promised to admit members of the 
society to view their collections. 


A MEDAL commemorative of the five-hun- 
dredth anniversary of the founding of Win- 
chester College has been designed by Mr. G. 
Frampton. As only a limited number will be 
struck, orders should bs sent without delay 
either to Mr. Cecil Smith, British Museum, or 
to Mr. C. B. Phillips, Culver Lea, Winchester. 
The price of the medal is £2 in silver, and lis. 
in bronze. 


THE committee of the Asia Minor Explora- 
tion Fund, of which Mr. George A. Macmillan 
is hon. secretary, have issued an appeal for the 
sum of £750, in order to enable them to under- 
take systematic excavations on the site of 
Lystra—one of the Roman colonies founded by 
Augustus, which contained the temple of 
Jupiter ‘‘before the walls,” where worship 
was offered to Paul and Barnabas. Other 
archaeological work is also in contemplation, 
provided that sufficient money is forthcoming. 


Messrs. Marcus Warp & Co. have sent us 
@ generous parcel of their publications for the 
season. These include pocket-books, diaries, 
calendars, Christmas and New Year cards, &c. 
We would specially mention some illuminated 
booklets, with bindings that are equally charm- 
ing in design and in colour. Experience has 
confirmed our former criticism of the division 
of the ‘concise diary” into four parts: 
one cannot always remember to put in a 
fresh part as the quarter day comes round. 
But this detail aside, we have nothing but 
commendation for the workmanship of the 
pocket-book and the convenience of its arrange- 
ments. Among the block calendars, that 
which derives its name from Tennyson isa 
novelty. Each daily leaf has a quotation from the 
poems, published by permission of the owners of 
the copyright. We cannot praise, however, the 
coloured illustration of the poet himself and of 
Maud. Thecalendars held together by ribbons, 
and also the folding calendars, are very pretty. 
The Christmas cards proper consist almost 
entirely cf flowers, among which pansies pre- 
dominate; there are a few landscapes, but 
hardly any figures. We are astonished at the 
uniform merit of the reproductions and the low 
ptice at which they are offered. It is also 
pleasing to know that, with the single excep- 
tion of a metallic mount, everything has been 
made in the United Kingdom. 





THE STAGE. 


M. JULES LEMAITRE’S“ LES ROIS.” 

Paris : Nov. 12, 1893. 
Tue above is the title of M. Jules Lemaitre’s piece 
in four acts produced at the Renaissance Theatre, 
of which Mme. Sarah Bernhardt is now lessee. 
In writing this play the well-known critic of the 
Journal des Débats bas followed the plan adopted 
by M. Alphonse Daudet in “ Les Rois en Exil,” 
putting on the stage the adventures and misfor- 
tunes of princes who during the last twenty 
years have figured in the chronicles—often 
scandalous—of Paris. 

In the course of the year 1900, Prince Hermann 
of Alfanie (a mythical country supposed to be 
situated somewhere on the Austro-Russ‘an fron- 
tier) visits Paris, and meets there a charming 
young Socialist, Mlle. Frida de Thalberg— 
an orphan who has been brought up and saved 
from misery by Andotia Latanief, a sort of 








Russian Louise Michel. A platonic attachment 
is formed between the Prince and Frida; and 
when the former is recalled by his father, King 
Christian XVI., he returns to Alfanie a convert 
to Socialist theories. From reasons of state he 
marries the Archduchess Wilhelmine (Mme. 
Sarah Bernhardt), who has been brought up in 
the cult of monarchy by divine right and in the 
strict observance of old-fashioned Court etiquette. 
A sickly boy is born of this union, but there 
exists too great a divergence of ideas between the 
young couple for them to be able to live happily 
together. Under the rule of King Christian, 
Alfanie has “enjoyed for many years the blessings 
of despotism” ; but new ideas are spreading and 
rapidly altering the hitherto peaceful relations 
existing between the King and his people, and 
the former, tired of life and unwilling to accept 
the changed order of things, abdicates in favour 
of his son. 

Prince Hermann, deaf to the entreaties of his 
consort, and regardless of the warnings of his 
father’s “ faithful advisers,” proceeds to carry out 
his Utopian reforms, advised and encouraged 
by Frida, who has become lady-in-waiting on 
the Princess Wilhelmine. On the occasion of a 
“ pacific demonstration” for the redress of some 
old-standing complaint, Hermann orders that the 
people be allowed to air their grievances undis- 
turbed. But a procession, headed by Andotia 
Latanief, carrying the black flag of insur- 
rection, marches on the palace, breaks into the 
gardens, and threatens to invade the royal abode. 
The prince, in defence of the throne and those 
around him, is obliged to tell the military com- 
mandant to “ do his duty.” The troops fire on the 
people and the insurrection is repressed ; but the 
hands of the would-be reformer are stained with 
the blood of the victims. His dream of social 
reform is dispelled ; he is horrified at the brutality 
of the populace, while his ex-friends, the 
Socialists, vow vengeance against him. 

While these events are taking place, Frida is 
living in a retired chateau not far from the 
capital ; and here we find her joyfully awaiting 
the visit of her platonic lover. He comes dis- 
heartened, to seek consolation from his beautiful 
gitl-counsellor ; but on ne badine pas avec l'amour, 
as he soon finds out, for platonic affection has 
gradually transformed itself into passionate love, 
which neither of them can resist. Hermann, 
tired of sovereignty, and sick of the intrigues 
and hypocrisy which surround him, is ready to 
abandon throne, wife, and child if Frida will 
consent to fly with him. He pleads his cause in 
such heartfelt terms that she yields, for she also 
loves him passionately. But their first and, as 
it proves, last love-scene is suddenly interrupted 
by the presence of Princess Wilhelmine, who, 
concealed behind a curtain, has heard them. 
Seizing a revolver, she points it at Frida and 
fires, killing her husband instead of her rival. 

Between the third and fourth act Frida com- 
mits suicide, and her end remains shrouded in 
the same mystery as that of Prince Hermann ; 
but in the course of the most dramatic and 
pathetic scene of the drama Wilhelmine reveals 
the secret to King Christian. She confesses that, 
mad with jealousy and indignation, in order to 
save the honour ot the royal house of Alfanie, she 
shot her husband. The king pardons her, and, 
in the presence of the assembled court, appoints 
her, during the minority of her son, regent of 
the kingdom which she committed a crime to 
save, 

In this rapid account of the new play of the 
author of the “ Flipote’’ and “ Mariage Blanc” 
I have left out the part played by Prince Otto, 
Hermann’s younger brother, a princely vireur 
and villain of the deepest dye, who reveals to 
Wilhelmine the secret meetings of Hermann and 
Frida. There are also several subordinate char- 
acters whose living prototypes are easily recog- 
nisable by all familiar with the secret history of 
latter-day royalties, 
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The purely literary part of “Les Rois” is 
excellent; the episodes are, in the main, true 
“human documents”; the personages are well 
portrayed. Yet the general effect is disappoint- 
ing, owing to the lack (excepting in the second act) 
of dramatic action, and the little interest the 
spectator can feel in the vacillating character of 
Prince Hermann. Besides, the general tone of 
the work is pessimist in the extreme. 

South American and other starring tours have 
done Mme. Sarah Bernhardt no good. There is 
no concealing the fact that she looks slightly 
aged, that her ease and supreme gracefulness of 
attitude and gesture are impaired, and that the 
“ voix d’or” has lost some of its sweetness. Yet 
she is still an incomparable “ artiste,” as proved by 
her acting in the scene in which she tries to 
regain the confidence and lost love of her husband, 
as well as in the confession in the last act. 
Mlle. Valdey is charming, but rather too girlish, 
in the part of Frida de Thalberg ; the make-up 
of M. de Max in the character of the decrepit, 
yet still kingly, old Christian XVI. is remark- 
able; but M. Guitey as Prince Hermann is a 
failure. The mise-en-scéne, costumes, and 
general stage-business reflect great credit on the 
taste of the new lessee. 

May I be allowed to call the attention of 
readers of the AcApEemy to the first volume of 
M. Alexandre Parodi’s Thédtre (Paris: Dentu) 
which has just appeared? It contains, besides 
** Rome Vaincue,” that very remarkable drama, 
“ Ulm le Parricide.” C, NICHOLSON. 








STAGE NOTES. 

Tur week in London has witnessed two 
interesting revivals, and the production of 
@ new piece which, in the slang of the moment, 
has ‘‘ come to stay.” This new piece is 
** Gudgeons,” by Mr. Thornton Clark and Mr. 
Louis Parker. {It is bright and clever—well 
conceived and skilfully executed—and its per- 
formance is in the hands of a judiciously chosen 
and competent company. Terry’s Theatre— 
the playhouse at which the production of 
“Gudgeons ” has taken place—is now under 
the management of the handsome and accom- 
lished Miss Janette Steer. This is not quite 
er first venture as a manager, but it is the 
first in which she achieves a very distinct suc- 
cess. She plays ably and ——s in the 
——_ woman’s character, Miss Charlotte 

orland lending aid in a part of secondary 
importance, and Miss wy Carlisle being seen 
to advantage in one of her most graceful im- 
personations, Mr. Murray Carson, who has a 
principal man’s part, generally acts with 
authority and force; and Mr. Hebert Waring 
is one of the most thoughtful and sterling of 
our actors, albeit he may occasionally have gone 
somewhat astray in the Scandinavian drama 
to which he has been addicted. In these very 
columns, some exception was taken, it may be 
remembered, to one or two features in his 
performance of ‘‘The Master-Builder”’: still, 
he is an actor whom one is glad to see, because 
something that is good, and much that is 
reasonable and judicious, may fairly be ex- 
pected of him. Miss Janette Steer is to be 
congratulated, sincerely, on her present choice 
of piece, on her company, and on her vwn very 
agreeable performance. 

We had looked forward with some interest 
to the Daly Company’s performance of ‘‘ The 
School for Scandal”; but it turns out to be, 
speaking broadly, one of which it is impossible 
to approve. Care and pains have undoubtedly 
been given toit by all concerned; several parts 
are well played; and an actress of Miss Ada 
Rehan’s gifts and experience could not fail 
altogether as Lady Teazle—albeit the Lady 
Teazle she presents is, by reason of Miss Rehan’s 
own marked personality, not at all the Lady 
Teazle of our dreams. Still, the fault is not 





here. Nor is it—nor could it possibly be—in 
the Sir Peter Teazle of Mr. Farren. Nor is it 
in the pretty little performance of the insignifi- 
cant part of Maria, by Miss Haswell, nor in that 
of Charles Surface, by Mr. Arthur Bourchier. 
It is in quite other things. The actor to whom 
is entrusted the very important réle of Joseph 
Surface makes the mistake of presenting the 
character as a fully middle-aged man. Now, 
the discretion and plausibility of Mr. Surface 
come to him by reason of his temperament, 
and were greatly in advance of his years. Yet 
even this is to some extent a detail: it is not of 
itself enough to permit us to view the whole 
performance with something like indifference 
and distrust. What is wrong with the per- 
formance is the re-arrangement of the comedy. 
Against this, wherever it has been done, and in 
aladuver measure, we have always more or 
less protested. ‘‘The School for Scandal” is 
too great a classic to be in any way tampered 
with: nothing is gained, and much is in- 
evitably lost, by any interference with that 
arrangement of its scenes which was Sheridan’s 
own. Now at Daly’s Theatre there is an extra- 
ordinary and quite unnecessary diminution in 
the number of the scenes. The object appears to 
be to avoid a front scene—this is a sacrifice to 
mere scenic effect, and not even to true senic 








effect, for nothing that is now presented is the 
better for such alteration as is wrought. Some 
of the characters almost disappear; thers are 
shorn of their fair proportions. Almost as bad 
as this is the emasculation, the Bowdlerisation 
of the dialogue. Undoubtedly things are said 
by several of the characters which we should 
resent were they uttered by characters of our 
own day. But in an eighteenth century 
comedy, they are essential for the preservation 
of local colour. They belong to the piece as 
much as the strange oaths of Bob Acres or Sir 
Lucius O’Trigger belong to ‘‘The Rivals.” 
Meritorious though it be, in some resbects, the 
Daly method of dealing with ‘‘ The School for 
Scandal”’ is on the whole unwarrantable and 
profoundly unwelcome. 

The interest displayed on the four occasions 
when it was performed last week—and likely 
to be again renewed in the further performances 
of this (Saturday) afternoon and evening— 
show how well justified has been the most 
laborious and ingenious effort of the Shakspere 
Reading Society to perform ‘‘ Measure for 
Measure,’”’ under the conditions which it was 
written to fulfil. Mr. Poel and his friends 
who surround him at the Royalty Theatre are 
to be genuinely congratulated, not upon every 
detail of the actual performance, but upon the 














spirit and the thoroughness with which they 
set about and carried through their production. 
While we are far from urging the abandonment | 
at the ordinary theatre of so much that draws | 
the general public to a Shaksperian play—the | 
elaborate and beautiful scenery to which 
audiences have become accustomed—we must 
chronicle the fact that the extremely intelligent 
audiences gathered to see ‘‘ Measure for 
Measure” scarcely seem to have missed the 
absence of scenery, so closely, with the prompt | 





and rapid action now inculcated, has it been | 2 ; 
possible to follow the story of the play. If | a at x 
the dialogue sometimes seemed to be spoken | China &c. 
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too hurriedly, that was, probably, because the 
amateurs, with all their good intentions, had 
not learnt completely how to be both swift and 
intelligible. But, on the whole, the perfor- 
mances have been, and will doubtless be again 
to-day, a distinct success. They have pre- 
sented the play with dignity, and enacted 
it with a quaint charm. There is a clever 
‘* Induction” by Mr. Arthur Dillon; and the 
prayer for the Queen’s Majesty at the end is 
most effective. No one should miss what is the 
last chance for the present of seeing this 
remarkable performance. 





MUSIC. 
MUSIC NOTES. 
SeNor SARASATE gave his secord concert at 
St. James’s Hall on Monday afternoon. The 
choice of Schumann’s Sonata for piauoforte 
and violin was an excellent one, and the two 
middle movements were admirably played. EH. 
Bernard’s Suite (Op. 34) for the same instru- 
ments, with its French dash and coquetry, 
received full justice at the hands of Mme. 
Berthe Marx and the concert-giver. Raff's 
Duet ‘‘ La Fée d’Amour”’ opens well, but soon 
becomes tedious; it seemed a pity to waste 
such fine playing on such flashy music. And 
why, it may be asked, did Mme Marx select 
Liszt’s ‘‘ Don Juan” Fantaisie by way of solo ? 
The composer must have laughed in his sleeve 
when he offered this tawdry trash to the public. 
So far as the overcoming of difficulties is con- 
cerned, it may be interesting to the player; 
but why should the public be tortured? Seiior 
Sarasate introduces many excellent works into 
his programmes. Why should he mix good 
with bad: the contrast is an unpleasant one. 
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Financial Year ends 20th November, 1893, 


INVESTED FUNDS, £4,700,000 
PAID IN CLAIMS, £8,800,000 


INSTITUTION. 
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All persons now assuring will receive an additional share of 


£4,600,000. 
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LIBRARY OF HUMOUR. 


LATEST VOLUME (JUST READY). 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


THE HUMOUR of HOLLAND. 


Translated by A. WERNER. [Illustrations by Dudley 
Hardy and others. 


THE SCOTT LIBRARY. 


Crown vo, gilt top, cloth elegant, price 1s. 6d. per vol. 
JUST ISSUED. 


PROSE of WORDSWORTH. 


Selected and Edited, with an Introduction, by Professor 
WM. KNIGHT, LL D. 
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ROMANCE of KING ARTHUR. 
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F. V. WHITE & CO.’S 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


(10 BE OBTAINED IN TOWN OR COUNTRY.) 
By John Strange 4 gut 
Ww 


By the Author of 
**Bootles’ Baby,” “‘ The 
Other Man’s Wife,” “‘ My Geoff,’’ 
“ Aunt Johnnie,” &c. 2 vols. 
[At all Libraries, 





Buack anp Wuitr.—“ We congratulate John Strange Winter on a 
really well- thought out popular version of a favourite romantic and 
religious problem.” 

ue Rock.—“ ....we soon were to - to the agreeable sensation 
that comes of a real story being i peopres ss, and knew that we were 
being switched away with a delight rapidity... . The vigorvus flow 
of narrative carries the reader lightly with it, — its leading incidents 
are touched to vividness with a true hand....The story isan achieve- 
ment that will add to the author's reputation.” 

Tur Satrurpay Review.—“ It is written with that practised ease and 
that license in respect of accuracy of language which distinguish 
many other works by, the came author.. 

Tae GvARDIAN decidedly interesting. . -The Bishop is a 
—— as well as an fine SP carne imtolinant, manly, 

totally f free from cant. Cecil Constable, the girl he falls in love 
oath: is equally satisfactory. Their courting is pleasantly done, and 
they area couple | whom every reader must wish tosee happily united.” 

Tue Tanter.—* ....The social side of the story is sketched in wath 
all the vivacity and fidelity for which the author has so long 
pleasantly distinguished.” 


By Mrs. Lovett Cameron.—A TRAGIC 


BLUNDER. By the Author of “In a Grass Country,” 
** Jack’s Secret,” ‘“‘ A Sister’s Sin,”’ Sei ~ 
ta ibraries. 








ll. 


By Florence Marryat.—THE HAMP- 


STEAD MYSTERY. By the Author of ‘ My Sister 
the Actress,” ‘ Facing the wees ” “The Heart of 
Jane Warner,” &c. 3 vols. {t all Libraries. 


IV. 


"7 B. M. Croker.—A THIRD PERSON. 


the Author of ‘‘ Proper Pride,’ “ Interference, 

we Masters,” &e. 2 vole. [A tell hbo 
The Arnenarum—“* A Third Person’ is a bright, clever, and 
amusing story....carrying the reader along through a natural 


narrative of love. . 
The Pusisners’ CrrcuLan—* An interesting romance of the course 
of true ee which did not run smooth....is a clever story, cleverly 
told.. 





By the late Lady “Duffus Hardy.—A 


BURIED BIN. By the Author of “Paul Wynter’s 
Bacrifice,” ‘* Down f£outh,” “A Dangerous - 
ment,” &c. 8 vols. [ Shortly. 





vi. 


WINTER'S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL. 


(9th Year of Publication.) ow ps: 
os gb 


lols 
¥ rite 
ni 
In picture cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
[At all Booksellers and Bookstalls, 


Important Notice.—The First Large Edition 
of this Favourite Annual was exhausted on the day 
of Subscription ; a Seconv Eprrion is now ready. 


BY 


JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 





Eom isos. 

New Serial Tales, entitled ‘ Peter’s Wife” and ‘The 
Daughters of Job,” by Mrs, Hungerford (Author of “ | 
Bawn”) and Darle le, respectively, will be commen 
in 7 JANUARY UMBER of ** BELGRAVIA ” (price 


New Serial Tales, entitled | *A Bad Lot” and “A Gitl’s 
Folly, +i Lovett Cameron and Annie Thomas (Mrs. 
Pender Cudli ), respectively, will be commeficed in 
oS — NUMBER of **LONDON SOCIETY” 
price Is. 


F. V. WHITE & CO., 
14, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 








MUDIiE’s 
SELECT 


LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at the 
Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 


N.B.—Two or three ro Ls ite in . 
er Saw me unite One Subscription, and 


ane BOXES GRATIS. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand at 
greatly Reduced Prices, 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 








MUDIE’'S MANCHESTER LIBRARY 
10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
Is in daily communication with this Librezy. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
80 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 
241 _ Brompton Road, 8 8.W.; and 48 Queen Victoria 8t., E.C.- 


R. GOODOHILD’S WORKS. — In 


r to various inquiries, the first edition of “‘SOMNIA 

MEDICT’ " x now out of print. but the three series may still be 
obtained, in a second edition, of Messrs. Kraan Pau & Co , who have 
also a few copies still in stock of the double rome, “ae PR [TENDS 
AT SANT ere it containing “CHA and THES — " 
The re-issue of “A FAIRY GODFATHER” is published by Mess 
[rns RAN; and the pos yolumes of “ LYRICS,” and “ TALES 

ERSE,” ‘price 5s. each, by Horace Cox, “ Queen” Office, eats 
Buildings, 


THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH 
RESORT 


At BISHOPS TEIGNTON is ae of recommended to all needing 
rest or pleasant healthful change. It is one of the loveliest spots in 
the County, and has all the comfort and charm of a Gentleman's 

Country home. Sea and moorland air, beautiful Private Grounds, 
Lawn Tennis Courts. Turkish and other Baths.—For terms, testi- 
monials, apply toC. F. Carrenxter, Bishops Teignton, near Teignmouth | 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 


IRKBECK mF A N K, 
Southampton Buildi: Chance: 


TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT, INTER oT allowel ~4 "DEPOSITS 


repayable - — and, 
TWo ENT. 02 CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
not drawn below £ 
mguthy ta SHA RES an and ANNUITIES fT and sold. 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives ty sums on 
deposit, and allows Interest monthly on each completed £ 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
a TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW Tyon Five SHILLINGS FER MONTH. 





post free 
anager 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full 


articulars, 
FRANCIS RAVENS SCROFT, 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES, 





BRAND & & CO.’8 Al SAUCE, 
Sours, 8, PRESERVED > PROVISIONS 


and 


POTTED ) MEATS, and YORK and GAME 


PIES. Also, 


[ESSENCE « of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
rPURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
‘CAUTION—BEWARE | of “IMITATIONS. _ 


11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


EPPS 'S 


GRATEFUL- COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 














PRINCE HENRI D'ORLEANS. GEORGE MEREDITH’S WORKS. 
AROUND TONKIN. By Prince Henri D’Orleans. With hn A NEW and UNIFORM EDITION. Crown 8vo, 
, 148. Next wee X . each. 
trations. ‘ Demy 8v0, 148. — ieee snail —— ONE of OUR CONQUERORS. 
WILLIAM HARBUTT DAWSO! ite, C 1 R li i win dicen 
GERMANY and the GERMANS: Social Life, Cu 7 elig ous NGTON. 
Nert week THE ORDEAL of RICHARD FEVEREL. 
Life, & &e. BY WILLIAM HARBUTT DAWSON. In av vols., demy 8vo, (263. ee t THE ADVENTURES of HARRY RICHMOND. 





FREDERICK BOYLE. SANDRA BELLONI. VITTORIA. 


: | RHODA FLEMING. 
ABOUT ORCHIDS. A Chat. By Frederick Boyle. With Coloured | BEAUCHAMP'S CAREER. The BGOIST. 
ustrations. Large crown v0, The SHAVING of SHAGPAT and FARINA 








RICHARD C. HATTON. : 
’ 

ELEMENTARY DESIGN; being a Theoretical and Practical Intro- CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 
duction in the Art of Decoration. By RICHARD v. HATTON, Durham College of Science, Newcastle-on-Tyne. | COMPLETION of the HALF-CROWN EDITION. 
With 110 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. (Sciexce AND Ant Senres.) Tits day. ‘This Béition contains the whole of Dickens’ s Works, 
—_s 5 ae the Original Illustrations, and is Complete in 
CHA R L ES R Y. AN. | or Crown 8vo Vols. Printed from the Edition that 
EGYPTIAN ART: an Elementary Handbook for the use Of was Carefully Corrected by the Author in 1867 and 

Students, &c. By CHARLES RYAN, late Headmaster ef the Ventnor &chool of Art. With 50 a wong 1868. Price 2s. 6d. each. 
Crown vo, 2s. 6d. (Scirxck ayo Ant Exnies ) Re. 7 |THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With 43 Illustrations 


: . on . ‘get by Seymour and Phiz 
ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. BARNABY RUDGE. A Tale of the Riots of "Eighty. 


SECRETS of the PRISON-HOUSE; or, Gaol Studies and Sketches With 76 Illustrations by George Cattermo'e and i. . 





By Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS, cne of H.M. Inspectors of Prisons, Author of ‘Chronicles of Newgate,” &c. | 
Illustrations by George D. Rowlandson. In 2 vols., demy 8vo, 30s. (Ree aly. | ( ILLVER TWIST. With 24 Illustrations by George 
FRANCES MINTO ELLIOT. Ell Auth | THE OL OLD “ot URIOSITY SHOP. A, Ri 75 Illustra- 
OLD COURT-LIFE in SPAIN. By Frances Minto iot, Author | ,,, tions» ttermole an 
of ' ** Old Court-Life in France,” “ Diary of an Idle Wonaa Italy,” - Ke. In 2 vols , demy 8vo, 24s. (Ready. | > COPPERFIELD. With 40 Tilustrations by 


RS.G l WD) RY. NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With 40 Illustrations by 
CHINA and HER NEIGHBOURS: France in Indo-China, Russia and MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With 40 Illustrations by 


China, India and Thibet, Ke. _By R. ‘8. GUNDRY. With Maps. Demy Svo, 9s. 
- erate aeaieeremmcumnemaeneinees “DOMBEY AND SON. With 40 Illustrations by Phiz. 


ISABEL BU RTON. SKETCHES oe - — *” With 40 Illustrations by 
THE LIFE of SIR RICHARD FRANCIS BURTON, K.C.M.G., &c. “onnigThas n BOOKS, With 69 astrations by 


By his Wife, ISABEL BURTON. With Numerous Portraits, Coloured and other Illustrations, and Maps, 2 vols., 


y Maclise, Leech, & 
, demy 8vo, 4/s. : ai aad a aS = BLEAK HOUSE: With 40 Illustrations by Phiz. 


CHRIS = " 

OUR OCEAN RAILWAYS: or, ‘the Rise, Progress, and Development Sn Meare by ea “Household Words. 
of Ocean Steam Navigation. By A. FRASER MACDONALD. With Maps end Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. AMERICAN NOTES and REPRINTED PIECES. 
sad With Eight Illustrations by Marcus Stone and F. Walker 

BRITISH EAST AFRICA: a History of the Formati a | With wight Istrations by F. Walker and Marcus Sn: 
; = stor re) e ormation an ith Eight Dlustrations by ker arcus Stone, 
Work of the Imperial British Esst Afiica Company. Ge mpiled ry, the authority of the Directors from Official | A CHILD'S HISTORY =: a With Eight 


I ents and the Records of the C ,. By P. L. M‘DERMOTT, Assistant Secreta With M d | Illustrations by Marcus Ston: 
L——_—=-a«.  “" ” _ a | GRE EAT EXPECTATIONS. “With Eight Illustrations 


JOH N ADDING r OY SYMO NDS. A TALE of Two CITIES. With Sixteen LIllustra- 
ESSAYS: Speculative and Suggestive. By John Addington UNCOMMENCTAL TRAVELLER. With Fight 


BYMONDS. _New Edition. In1 vol., demy_ 8y0, 93. ions by Ma’ 
D. OL IVER our MUTUAL FRIEND. With Forty Illustrations 
] i. 
ILLUSTRATIONS of the PRINCIPAL NATURAL ORDERS of EDWIN T DROOD. and Other Stories. With Twelve 
the VEGETABLE KINGDOM, prepared for the Science and Art Department of Council of Education. By D Mastentions by Lake! Fildes. 
OLIVER, LL.D., F.L.8., F.R 8. With 100 Coloured Plates by W. H. Fitch, F.L.8. A New Edition. Royal Svo, 168, os 


THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 








CHARLES DIXON. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION. 37 vols., small crown 8vo, 
JOTTINGS about BIRDS. By Charles Dixon, Author of ‘‘ Migration _— izs.; separate vo's.,1s.exch. 
of Birds.” With Cokured Frontitpicce by J J. Emit. Crown Svo, 6s. — RESARTUS. With Portrait of Thomas 
- —-- —-— yle. 
wate nena 26 ae ee . 
¥ y S 
NEW OnE: Vo ad ME NOVELS AND STORIES. ety 8 MG a FR 


saniatddmeedats on THEROES and HERO WORSHIP and the 
HEROIC in HISTORY. 
YANON KNOX LITTLE. PAST and PRESENT 


THE WAIF from the WAVES. A Story of Three Lives Touchin CRITICAL and MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 7 vols. 
this World and Another. By Canon KNOX LITTLE. Crown Eien a 1. , ( Ready. & = 5 of oe CLES « und EXAMINATION of 
z. ARD. Witney eto 
. 4 vols. 
SUPPLEJACK: a Romance of Maoriland. By R. Ward. With Lirs of JOHN STIRLING. With Portrait. 
Eight Ilustrations. Crown 8yo, 6s. | HISTORY of FREDERICK the GREAT. 10 vols. 
- TRANSLATIONS from MUS.EZUS, TIECK, and 
EDWARD WARTINGTON. RICHTER. 2 vol 
THE NEW ACADEME: an Educational Romance. By Edward THE EARLY KINGS of NORWAY: Essay on the 
HARTINGTON. Crown §vo, 5s. ‘Thisday, | Portraits of Knox. 





‘SAMUEL LAING’S WORKS. 
W. CLARK RUSSELL AND OTHERS. : ané 
MISS PARSON’S ADVENTURE. By W. Clark Russell. And "UMAN ORIGINS: Evidence from History, ait 


other Stories by W. F. Nornis, Juniran Hawtnorye, Mrs. L. B. Warrorp, J. — Barniz, F. C. Purttirs, Mrs. Thousand. 
ALEXANDER, Witittam Wesvaci. With Sixteen Illustrations. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 5s , PROBLEMS of the FUTURE | Peed = 3SAYS. 
-—- Demy &vo, 3a 6d. Eleventh Thous' In the Press. 
CAPTAIN WOODES ROGERS. es SCIENCE B eed | MODERN TH NUGHT. 
; ousani 
LIFE ABOARD a BRITISH PRIVATEER in the TIME of QUEEN , Hopi /SRoAStMEAN, Demy. 8r0, 3s. 
ANNE. Being the Journal of Captain WOODES ROGERS. With Notes and Illustraticns by ROBERT C. | Eight Thousand. Inthe P 


LESLIE. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Limiren, Lonnpon. 
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